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the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HE entente between the Government and the 

| Liberals has altered the face of politics, and 
hopes or fears of a general election in the near 

future have now vanished. That the fraternisation of 
this week will be continued in committee on the Trade 
Disputes Bill next week is hardly to be expected. But 
presumably steps will be taken to avoid a Government 
defeat on any vital point. The general question of the 
Alternative Vote, which was before the House on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, we discuss on another page. But one 
particular matter, which was made much of in the 
debate and in which many of our readers will be 
personally interested, calls for a word of comment here. 
This is the abolition of the University seats. The argu- 
ment in favour of giving a special privilege to 
University graduates is specious. It is easy to produce 
the names of many distinguished persons who have sat 
for the Universities. The Rotten Boroughs could have 
been defended on the same ground. And there is nothing 
to prevent the distinguished University members of 
to-day from standing for other constituencies. Univer- 
sity representation is not necessary in 1981—as it was 
supposed to be in 1608—on educational grounds, nor— 
as it was alleged to be in 1832—for the protection of the 
Established Church. The House of Commons contains, 
and will continue to contain, plenty of graduates who 
are loyal members of their University, and perfectly able 
to protect its interests should they be threatened. These 
seats are, in short, an anachronism. And the University 
electorate of 120,000 returns 12 members, whereas the 








Mr. Clynes said, will not do. 


* * . 


All is quiet on the Indian front, and there is at the 
moment an air of hopefulness abroad. Mr. Gandhi 
continues to be the centre of interest. He has gone this 
week to confer with Pundit Motilal Nehru, who is at 
Lucknow for a course of medical treatment. The 
Mahatma is thought to be toying with the olive branch, 
and if his peace terms are at all reasonable the 
prospects of a settlement are better than anyone dared 
to expect a week or two ago. The Congress appears 
to be taking the Round Table decisions seriously, and 
a considerable section of it favours acceptance of the 
proposed constitution—though doubtless with some 
modifications. Meanwhile the Government are making 
their plans for the continuance of the Round Table 
Conference in India. It is too early, of course, to 
speculate about this; the impending discussions 
between the delegates who have been in London and 
the Congress leaders in India, and Mr. Gandhi’s next 
steps (which are always incalculable), will be important 
factors in the situation. 

* * 


In their anxiety to save the Empire, the Conservatives 
are once again at sixes and sevens, or at least at fours 
and fives. There are the Empire Crusaders and the 
United Empire Party and the official Conservatives, and 
finally Mr. Churchill. The rival Baldwinite and Beaver- 
brookite groups are now competing for the repre- 
sentation of East Islington, which promises to provide 
as good a show as South Paddington. Mr. Springman, 
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the first Empire Crusade candidate, has played the part 
of Sir Herbert Lidiard at Paddington ; after hearing the 
persuasive oratory of Miss Cazalet, the official Tory 
candidate, he chivalrously decided to range his 
eloquence and wit on her side. According to Miss 
Cazalet’s account of the affair, this conversion was 
approved by the chief Crusader himself. This is 
strenuously denied by Lord Beaverbrook, who has once 
more declared open war on Mr. Baldwin and an- 
nounced his intention of breaking up the Conservative 
party (and the Liberal and Labour parties, too, if 
necessary) unless his policy is accepted. Once more he 
has found a reliable Crusader in the “* Services,’’ and 
Brigadier-General Critchley is to take the role so success- 
fully played at Paddington by Admiral Taylor. One 
wonders whether Mr. Churchill will visit Islington. On 
the issue of India he too has parted from Mr. Baldwin, 
and at a meeting in Manchester the cther day opened 
a campaign of his own for preserving the Empire. 
Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, the still uncrowned king of 
Hungary, spoke after him, but it would be unwise to 
assume that this implies that Mr. Churchill, who is still, 
as far as we know, at least a semi-Free Trader, has 
altogether thrown in his lot with Lord Rothermere’s 
gang. 


* * om 


In spite of the increasing number of political crimes 
in Germany there has been a distinct improvement in 
the position of the Government. But this may vanish 
as suddenly as it came. Certainly, the new session of 
the Reichstag which has just opened is likely to be 
stormy. Nevertheless, confidence in Dr. Briining’s 
ability to withstand the combined attacks of the Right 
and the Left has increased, and fears of internal 
commotion are not nearly so widespread as they were 
three months ago. This partial return of national 
confidence is due to two causes. Dr. Brining has 
shown himself a stronger Chancellor than public 
opinion anticipated. His determination to govern with 
or without the Reichstag, and to steer the ship of State 
safely past the Nazi Scylla and the Communist 
Charybdis, has won him the support of that large section 
of the German population which, irrespective of party 
politics, is interested in the maintenance of stable 
government. The second cause is the slight yet distinct 
decline in Nazi stock. No longer does the average 
German expect a Hitler miracle. He is not prepared 
even to withdraw from the League of Nations at 
Nazi dictation. Dr. Briining has still many obstacles 
to overcome, but, if the world economic situation 
favours him ever so slightly, his prospects of remaining 
in power are brighter than seemed possible at the time 
of the elections. 


* * * 


While the Hitlerites in Germany are doing little more 
than marking time, the Austrian Heimwehr has been 
passing through a severe internal crisis. Scapegoats are 
now being sought for the political failure at the recent 
General Election, and those leaders who, like Prince 
Starhemberg, were responsible for the participation of 
the Heimwehr in the elections as a separate political 
entity (the so-called MHeimatbloeck secured’ one 


cline 


mandate), have paid the price for their political follies, 
At the recent meeting of the Heimwehr the view was 
expressed that the Heimwehr should return to its 
original function of a non-party military organisation 
and should renounce its participation in any form of 
political -life. In accordance with the prevailing 
sentiment of the meeting Prince Starhemberg has 
laid down his parliamentary mandate. Moreover, 
Dr. Steidle, who has never seen eye to eye with Prince 
Starhemberg, has announced to the press that the 
notorious Major Pabst has gone on a long holiday to 
Germany. This we take to be a polite intimation of 
Major Pabst’s dismissal. In short, the Heimwehr, 
crippled by internal dissensions and sorely affected in 
prestige, is striving to put its house in order. It has 
not been destroyed, but it has made itself ridiculous in 
the eyes of the man in the street, and for the moment it 
need not be regarded as an element of danger. 


* * * 


Liberia is still under consideration by a League con- 
mittee. The independent report of Dr. Cuthbert 
Christy and his colleagues cannot be implemented by 
Liberia alone owing to lack of administrative and 
financial powers. There is a suggestion that the League 
might offer financial aid on condition that it also 
administered the reforms, but such ‘* white penetra- 
tion ’’ is naturally unpopular in Liberia, which is now 
scrambling back as fast as it can from a position which 
threatens its diplomatic immunity. The United States 
has not been very helpful. Liberia was born (and 
largely peopled) under American auspices, but now, in 
spite of remarks which have smacked of a Monroe 
doctrine in Africa, the United States seems inclined to 
wash its hands of corruption and maladministration in 
Monrovia. The League is apparently considering 
whether to investigate for itself on the spot (and throw 
over Dr. Christy’s report?) or to base its offer of a 
loan and new administration on the present report. A 
uaughty critic has remarked that the Christy minstrels 
are left standing in the rain, while their instruments 
are high and dry in Geneva. There is a real danger 
that the whole matter will be delayed or even 
permanently shelved. 

* * * 


Some people are hailing Mr. Snowden’s doings of the 
past week as a plain indication that the Government is 
a convert to the familiar view that economic salvation 
must be sought in cutting down both unemployment 
benefits and wages. For has not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, within one week, thrown his mantle over 
the highly tendentious Treasury evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. and 
withdrawn his previous concession to the Civil Service 
which maintained its wages and conditions 5 per cent. 
above the amounts corresponding to the current cost of 
living figure? This latter was, of course, a special 
concession ; and Mr. Snowden may claim that its with- 
drawal has no wider significance. But many will think 
otherwise, and hold that a Labour Government 3s 
actually leading the way in a policy of wage-reductions. 
Mr. Snowden’s action will accordingly seem most unfor- 
tunate to those who believe that the cutting down of 
wages is the worst of all ways of dealing with the slump, 
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and more likely to cause deeper depression than to pro- 
mote economic recovery. Nor is it possible to accept 
Mr. Snowden’s declaration that the Treasury evidence 
on the “ dole ’’ dealt only with facts, and not with 
opinions. If the Chancellor really thinks that, we can 
only suppose that by “‘ facts ’’ he means opinions with 
which he agrees, and by “* opinions *’ those which he 
rejects. This sounds rather like Mr. Snowden; but we 
fancy that, if he means to lead a crusade in favour of 
less wages for the employed and less benefits for the 
unemployed, he will find himself in for trouble. 


* * * 


The controversy over the Haig statue suggests once 
again that the British public is not at its best in 
questions of art. There are always two possible ways 
of commemorating a national hero. Some prefer a 
statue which everyone will recognise as an accurate 
reminder of what the great man looked like in his life- 
time. Others want a work of art, valuable in itself as 
well as symbolic of his significance in national history. 
The press has been flooded with letters from the 
adherents of the first school, cavalry officers who 
declare that in Mr. Hardiman’s statues Lord Haig’s 
breeches do not fit, that he is presented as an awkward 
horseman (whereas he had an admirable seat), that he 
would have been ashamed to have been seen on horse- 
back without a cap, and could never in any case have 
ridden the overfed cart-horse of Mr. Hardiman’s first 
statue or the poor spavined, long-necked, weak-kneed 
travesty of an animal represented in the second 
attempt. For Mr. Hardiman we must drop a tear. 
He has struggled with an impossible task, and his 
second effort, now accepted by Mr. Lansbury, looks 
what it is—a compromise designed to satisfy a com- 
mittee composed of art experts and of several of Lord 
Haig’s military friends. Mr. Hardiman would have 
won a surer place in history, if he had thrown in his 
hand on the ground that if a work of art was wanted 
he (or Epstein) should be left alone to do it, while if a 
“living portrait ’’ was required the right person to 
commission for the job was Madame Tussaud. 


* * * 


The Lancashire cotton dispute goes on—not merrily, 
for Lancashire is nowadays far from mirth—but with 
no sign of an approach to a solution. Among the 
operatives, the reasons which weigh heavily against the 
acceptance of the ‘‘ more looms *’ system are becoming 
more clearly defined. They are afraid that, if they 
accept, one of two things will happen. Either a large 
proportion of the weavers will be thrust permanently out 
of employment, with the precarious prospect of living 
on the dole until a Tory Government abolishes it or 
stiffens up the conditions ; or the weaver will not in fact 
be given more looms to operate, but will be employed 
on the same number as now at a greatly reduced rate. 
For the reduction of the present piece-rates is, of 
course, an integral part of the employers’ proposals. 
The operatives, they say, will be able to produce more 
if they work more looms; and accordingly the piece- 
tates can be reduced without affecting earnings. But 
what, the weavers ask, will happen if more goods 
cannot be sold? Will the weaver not then be asked to 
work only four, instead of six or eight, looms at the 
reduced rates? Hence the demand for a guaranteed 
weekly wage, which the employers refuse to entertain. 
Obviously the weavers have a case, which has not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. The ‘* more looms ” 
system is bound to come, we think; but it ought not to 
come without adequate guarantees against its use 
indirectly as a means of reducing earnings. 


Another point of interest about the Lancashire 
dispute is the strength of the demand among the 
operatives for a thorough reorganisation of the cotton 
trade. The idea of a Cotton Control Board, armed with 
adequate powers to reorganise the trade from tup to 
bottom, has taken hold of the minds of the operatives ; 
and they fear, not without warrant, that acquiescence 
on their part in wage reductions or changed methods of 
working may delay rationalisation, by enabling the 
employers to carry on for a time longer as they are, 
without really doing anything to enable the industry 
to recover its lost trade. There is undoubtedly strong 
discontent at the meagre results of so much talk about 
the necessity of reorganisation. The Cabinet has 
produced its report; and Mr. Clynes and Mr. Graham 
have been in Lancashire again and again in order to 
discuss the matter with all sections of the industry. 
But nothing has happened so far; and nothing much 
seems likely to happen unless further pressure can be 
applied. In face of the stiff individualism of all 
sections — spinners, manufacturers, finishers and 
merchants—all optional projects of action seem doomed 
to sterility. Yet most people other than the employers 
and merchants directly concerned seem to be agreed 
that unification in both producing and marketing 
processes is indispensable. The unofficial operatives’ 
deputation which has been in London this week has 
pressed this point of view strongly upon the Govern- 
ment. But the Government are timid, and the 
employers are obstinate. And so the dispute is allowed 
to drag on, though it is disastrous to Lancashire’s 
prospects of holding even the trade it has left to-day. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: No one in the Free 
State knows when the next general election will be 
held, but a general election is an event that casts 
light before it instead of shadow. From now on, 
speeches, promises, and perhaps even law-making and 
administration will be influenced by its approach; and 
out of the changing welter we may discern, if not 
intentions, at least tendencies. The onus of promising 
lies with the party that is out; but Fianna Fail have 
the more than counterbalancing advantage that their 
performance is still in the womb of time and cannot be 
scrutinised. They are making the best of both worlds, 
the agricultural and the industrial. For the agricul- 
tural they still pin their faith to the retention of the 
land annuities. Mr. de Valera declares that ‘* there is 
no legal or moral obligation on the Irish farmer to pay 
the land annuities to England.’”’ It may prove a 
boomerang policy. Strange results follow when a 
debtor begins nicely to consider his moral obligations 
to his creditor, the very last being the payment of the 
amount due. Even more gladly than Mr. de Valera’s 
present gospel would the Free State farmer hear that 
there was no moral obligation on him to pay the land 
annuities to anyone at all; and some of Mr. de Valera’s 
utterances may yet provide him with a text. To the 
manufacturer and the business community generally 
Fianna Fail declare that their aim is to industrialise 
the country, the means being high protection. They 
claim that the recently imposed tariff on butter is ** the 
fruit of their three years’ hard work trying to educate 
the Government.’’ If the consumer resents, as he is 
likely to, the consequent rising price of butter, 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government will not too heatedly 
dispute the claim. Finally, Fianna Fail, ‘‘ with a 
vigorous and unambiguous mandate in the election,”’ 
will, they say, ‘‘ put an end to the partition of 
Ireland.’ They will certainly encounter a vigorous and 
entirely unambiguous response from the North. 

B 
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VOTES AND PARTIES 


HERE was little genuine enthusiasm for the 
Electoral Reform Bill which passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. Such as there was centred mainly round the 
clauses dealing with the abolition of plural voting and 
the better ordering of elections. About the Alternative 
Vote the Labour Party has been notoriously cool ; most 
of the Liberals accept it rather gloomily as a pis aller; 
the Conservatives are against it toa man. The debate 
produced some sound arguments on both sides; but, as 
was inevitable in the circumstances, it also showed 
some of that sort of political delusion which 
Dr. Johnson deprecated so forcibly. Boswell, you will 
remember, was exercised about things going wrong at 
Westminster. Had not Johnson himself been vexed, 
he asked, by all the turbulence of the reign and by a 
certain absurd vote of the House of Commons? “* Sir,’’ 
said Johnson, “‘ I have never slept an hour less, nor eat 
an ounce less meat. I would have knocked the factious 
dogs on the head, to be sure; but I was not vexed. 
. . - My dear friend, clear your mind of cant.”’ The 
country, it is pretty plain, is not vexed over this 
particular Bill. Most of us, no doubt, want the House 
of Commons and the Government to be decently repre- 
sentative. But what we are really concerned about is to 
get a House of Commons and a Government that shall 
be able to do something effective. An electoral reform 
which does not promise that will evoke the faintest of 
cheers. 

The Alternative Vote is, like its big brother P.R., fair 
on the face of it. It is also, unlike P.R., comparatively 
harmless—for P.R., however attractive it may seem as 
a piece of mathematical justice, would, as we believe, 
work much practical mischief. The A.V. is obviously a 
concession to the Liberals, and it is in principle a 
reasonable concession. A party which, as Sir Herbert 
Samuel complained, polls nearly a quarter of the votes 
at an election and then finds itself with less than one- 
tenth of the representation in Parliament, has a sub- 
stantial grievance. But whether the A.V. will prove an 
adequate remedy for that grievance is another matter. 
We can but guess at the way it will work out in 
practice. The most divergent predictions are made 
about it by its friends and its adversaries alike. Some 
say that it will strengthen minorities, others that it will 
destroy them. Some tell us, what we find it difficult to 
believe, that they care more for abstract justice than for 
the fate of their party. But what little experience we 
have had of the system in operation is not very 
encouraging. A few years ago, as Sir Samuel Hoare 
pointed out, in an A.V. election for the Australian 
Senate, the National and Country parties combined 
against Labour, and though Labour polled 1,250,000 
votes to its opponents’ 1,500,000, those opponents got 
twenty-two seats and Labour none at all. And critics on 
the Liberal side offer other facts and figures of the same 
sort which are calculated to damp the hopes of their 
party. However, if Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
choose to disregard these warnings, that is their own 
affair. 


So far as the Conservatives are concerned, the 


emer 


warnings are naturally not given in any loving spirit. 
The Conservatives are indeed as cross as two sticks 
with Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. MacDonald. The whole 
business, they say, is an underhand bargain, a trick to 
keep the Government in office and cheat virtuous Tories 
of their rights. All this sound and fury, of course, 
merely signifies disappointed expectations. If there js 
a bargain, there is no reason why it should be con- 
sidered disgraceful. Ministers are not abjuring any 
principles in supporting the Alternative Vote; some of 
them were speaking for it years ago. And, if the quid 
pro quo is to be Liberal support for a number of Labour 
measures which are before us (and Liberal stiffening 
for unemployment plans which we hope the Government 
will have the courage to bring forward), we shall count 
it a gain rather than a calamity to the country. The 
idea that the Conservative Party has a sort of vested 
interest in a perpetual dog-fight between Labour and 
Liberalism is, to say the least of it, ludicrous. And to 
a large number of the electors, who put the national 
interest before party advantage, the motives of the dogs 
in making peace will be quite irrelevant. 

But this brings us to another and a larger question. 
The ‘* unholy bargain ”? may for the moment dish the 
Tories, it may inspirit the Liberals and fortify the 
Labour Party. But how, in the long run, will the A.V. 
affect the chances of our getting a Government with a 
strong working majority? If it were to succeed in 
consolidating the three-party system, we should look 
askance at it; for the three-party system, as it has 
functioned during the last eighteen months at any rate, 
seems to us a deplorable thing. We do not, however, 
expect any real revivifying of the Liberals to result from 
the A.V. Their disintegration has been going on slowly 
but steadily, and bargains or no bargains, alliances or 
no alliances, the process is unlikely to be arrested. 
This may be a matter for regret on sentimental grounds. 
It would be a matter for something more than regret if 
the disappearance of the Liberal Party meant the dis- 
appearance of liberal ideals and traditions. But it 
does not mean that, for these ideals and traditions 
animate the Labour Party, and even the Conservatives 
—to a lesser degree certainly, but still to a degree which 
astonishes parties of the Right in other countries. If 
Mr. Baldwin were a Fascist and Mr. MacDonald a 
Bolshevik, the Liberal Party would be badly wanted. 
As it is, the dividing lines between Whigs and Tories on 
the one hand, and between Radicals and Labour men— 
even Socialist Labour men—on the other, are becoming 
fainter and fainter. There is a large section of Liberals 
who can without difficulty find their spiritual home in 
the Labour Party, and there is another section whose 
differences from the Conservatives are hardly visible to 
the naked eye. Mr. Lloyd George, of course, is— 
Mr. Lloyd George. He has the capacity of making 


himself comfortable—and his companions uncomfort- 
able—almost anywhere. 

We come back, then. to what we said at the beginning, 
that our chief concern at present is not to get a Parlia- 
ment which is the mirror of all the diverse opinions 
in the country, but a Parliament with two effective 
parties and a Government that can govern. In a more 
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uniform and stable community we should doubtless 
argue otherwise. The main interest then would be good 
administration, with a trifle of legislation to meet 
emergencies, to adjust differences between this group 
and that, to adapt institutions to changed conditions. 
Then indeed Proportional Representation might be the 
ideal system. But the rottenness in the State to-day is 
not an affair of minor maladjustments. We are labour- 
ing under deep-seated troubles—poverty, class divisions, 
a dilapidated economic system. The remedy that is 
needed is not the occasional bottle of medicine that was 
thought sufficient by our laisser faire grandfathers. It 
is a drastic course of treatment, comprising a con- 
tinuous series of measures of social and industrial 
reorganisation. Let us have the fairest electoral law 
we can and such parties as we must have. But an 
electoral system and a party system which make for 
pottering will only hasten the decline of Parliament and 
the day of dictatorship and damnation. 


CAN WE AFFORD THE 
UNEMPLOYED P 
LC week the Treasury submitted to the Royal 


Commission on Unemployment Insurance an alarmist 

memorandum, almost in the form of an ultimatum; 
and the high Treasury Official, Sir Richard Hopkins, who 
submitted this document, was almost more menacing in 
the evidence with which he backed it up. Whether the 
Treasury and Sir Richard Hopkins represent Mr. Snowden, 
or speak with his endorsement, we do not know. But, if 
they do, the country is evidently on the eve of a radical 
change of policy. 

About the figures on which the Treasury bases its 

conclusions there need be no dispute. The funds of the 
unemployment insurance system include three elements— 
the normal contributions of the employers, the workmen 
and the State, the exceptional Treasury grants to cover the 
cost of “transitional benefit,” and the sums raised by 
borrowing, which have also for the present to be found by 
the Exchequer, though they do not appear as a charge in 
the annual budget. Of these sources of revenue, the first 
declines when the burdens on the fund are greatest; for 
there are then less employed workers on whose behalf 
contributions have to be paid in. The second source of 
revenue, which was only started in 1929, when the State 
assumed directly the cost of transitional benefit, expands 
in proportion to the increase in long-term unemployment, 
as more and more workers exhaust their claims to benefit 
under the ordinary conditions. And the third, the proceeds 
of borrowing, also expands in proportion as the persons 
entitled to claim ordinary benefit grow in numbers with the 
spreading depression of trade. 
The first source of revenue can be made to expand only 
if contributions from one or more of the three parties are 
Increased. At present, it yields a little under £45,000,000 
a year. Transitional benefit cost £22,000,000 in 1930 and 
will cost £35,000,000 to £40,000,000 in 1931 if unemployment 
continues at the present level. Apart from these sums, 
the Insurance Fund already owes over £70,000,000, on which 
It has to meet the interest charge, and on the same assump- 
tion as above, will need to borrow between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 during the present year. In all, then, the 
scheme, on the present basis and on the given assumption, 
will this year cost well over £140,000,000. 


The Treasury asks whether we can, as a nation, afford 
this charge, and answers that we cannot. If we attempt to - 
do so, it urges, the basis of our national finances will be 
upset; and Sir Richard Hopkins demands that the Royal 
Commission shall find means of reducing the total cost to 
the Exchequer to substantially less than it was last year— 
to substantially less, that is, than, say, £100,000,000. Can 
any such thing be done? It is not disputed that some 
economies could be realised by reforms in the system which 
would not create serious hardship. There are claimants, 
including some married women and some short-time or 
seasonal workers, who are getting benefits to which they 
have, in the present national stringency, no equitable claim. 
But does anyone seriously suppose that really considerable 
savings can be made by eliminating unreasonable claims? 
Let us by all means eliminate them; but we shall not be 
much better off when we have done so. Only a tiny fraction 
of the economy demanded by the Treasury could possibly 
be achieved by this means. 

What then? Are we to cut out transitional benefit 
altogether, and so save from £35,000,000 to £40,000,000? 
Sir Richard Hopkins appeared to be hinting at something 
of the sort. But in what sense could this sum be saved? 
The greater part of the burden would simply be transferred 
at once to the Poor Law, and from national taxation to 
local rates. That might for the moment please the Treasury ; 
but would it be any gain? Surely, it would, from the 
national standpoint and from that of justice, be far more 
loss than gain; for local rates are far less equitable in their 
incidence than national taxation. Moreover, the financial 
relations between the State and the local authorities were 
settled, under the Chamberlain Act of 1929, on the basis 
that the State would shoulder the main burden of unemploy- 
ment. If that decision is now reversed, the entire basis of 
local finance will have to be altered. The local authorities 
will demand more State aid, and if the Treasury does not 
pay in one way, it will have to pay in another. 

Can we then raise employers’ and workmen’s contributions ? 
These yield at present about £30,000,000. If they were 
doubled, we should still be far short of the economies in 
State expenditure that the Treasury demands. But 
clearly they cannot be doubled, and it is doubtful if they 
can be raised at aJl. Employers’ contributions go into the 
cost of production, and we can hardly do anything that will 
raise that just now. The workman will not consent to 
pay more than the employer, nor can he well afford more 
in the lower ranges of wage-incomes. There is no remedy 
here. 

Can we reduce benefits? Surely no one will maintain 
that, in the case of wholly unemployed workers, the present 
benefits are too high? We might save something on the 
amounts paid as short-time benefits; but this could only 
yield a relatively small economy. The Government actuary, 
in his evidence to the Commission, estimated that even if 
10 per cent. of the present cost were removed by the abolition 
of unreasonable claims, rates of benefit would still have to 
be halved in order to prevent the debt of the fund from 
increasing, or benefits reduced by less than this and contri- 
butions substantially increased. Such projects are merely 
fantastic. The unemployed could not live in decency on 
much less than they are getting. The reduction of benefits 
would only drive them to the Poor Law for supplementary 
allowances, and so largely cancel the supposed economy. 

The plain fact is that there is no solution along these 
lines. The Treasury poses our problem in the wrong way. 
The question is not whether the Exchequer can afford to 
maintain two and a-half million unemployed, but whether 
the community can afford to allow anything like this number 
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to be unemployed, and thus become a burden upon it. As 
long as they are unemployed, someone has to pay for their 
maintenance. If the Treasury does not do this, someone 
else will have to do it—the local authorities, private charity 
(obviously an impossible solution), at any rate someone. 
It may be possible to shift the burden; but it is certainly 
impossible to evade it. 

We draw, then, from the Treasury Memorandum a quite 
different conclusion from that which appears to be in 
Sir Richard Hopkins’s somewhat narrow and official mind. 
The State cannot afford to keep the unemployed in idleness ; 
it cannot leave them to starve; and therefore it must set 
out to find them work. There is no fourth alternative. 
We must make what economies we can by reform of the 
unemployment insurance system, provided that we stop short 
of causing real hardships and do not mistake for economy 
the mere shifting of burdens from one shoulder to the other. 
But we must recognise clearly that no change in the methods 
of relieving the unemployed will bring with it any appreciable 
lightening of the national burden. That can be achieved 
only by getting the unemployed, or a considerable number 
of them, back to useful productive work. 

Doubtless, the Treasury answer would be that this too 
will cost money—more money than we are now spending on 
their relief. But the difference between productive and 
recreative, and unproductive and cleemosynary expenditure 
is vital. The present dole methods are self-perpetuating ; 
they prolong the emergency they are designed to deal with. 
Getting the unemployed back to work would cost more 
immediately ; but it would help to revive normal industry, 
and to diminish the need for expenditure in the future. 
Surely, even if Sir Richard Hopkins cannot see this, the 
Government can. For the Government, continuance of the 
dole means lingering death; its suspension or drastic cur- 
tailment means quick suicide. The only, sane course is a 
courageous policy of capital expenditure designed to improve 
the community’s capacity for production, and to make 
unemployment a means to national recuperation instead of 
national bankruptcy. 


FRANCE’S FOREIGN POLICY 


‘Paris : February 2nd. 

UPERFICIAL as are the constant political changes 
i. in France, they rightly attract world-wide attention. 
For while deep distress brings a menace of social 
disorder in Germany, while Italy is fighting for economic 
and diplomatic prestige, while Spain is the theatre of an 
unceasing democratic urge, while perpetual intrigues are 
producing a new alignment of Central and Eastern nations, 
it is generally realised that French policy is likely to be the 
decisive factor in Europe. If France’s influence was 
genuinely exerted on the side of peace, the prospects would 
be hopeful ; but if France failed to take a truly international 
view of its duties and responsibilities, the outlook for the 
Continent would indeed be gloomy. It is the most privileged 
of nations, and on its action (which may or may not conform 

to its declarations) the future of Europe may well depend. 
Therefore it is that, although the parliamentary battles 
of groups and of persons are in themselves unimportant, and 
do not correspond to national movements, they are observed 
abroad for their possible effect on diplomacy. In my own 
view that effect is negligible. French policy does not change 
in direction. In may move a little faster or a little slower ; 
it may swerve to the right or to the left to avoid obstacles; 
but the principles have long ago been laid down and do not 
alter. Since the last election in 1928 there have been 
Cabinets of all colours, but the foreign policy of France has 
remained steady. There were the first Poincaré Cabinet 


which included the Radicals in force; the second Poincaré 
Cabinet from which the Radicals withdrew; the Briand 
Cabinet which was overthrown by the Radicals and the 
Right ; the first Tardieu Cabinet of the Centre supported by 
the Right; the short-lived Chautemps Cabinet of the Left; 
the second Tardieu Cabinet which resembled the first; the 
unhappy Steeg Cabinet which was, despite a little camou- 
flage, a revival of the ** Cartel des Gauches ”’; and now the 
Laval Cabinet. These eight Ministries in two and a half 
years, and several other Ministries which died before they 
were born, have rung all the changes, they have attempted 
every practicable combination, but they have not caused 
French policy to deviate by a hair’s breadth. 

One man has served in them all—M. Aristide Briand, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has certainly been just as 
much at home in a so-called socially conservative Govern- 
ment as in a so-called socially progressive Government. The 
chances are that he would have been less at home in a 
socially progressive Government, had such a Government 
lived ; for such a Government would have been more fiercely 
attacked on its conduct of foreign affairs, and would have 
had to take greater precautions. The fact is that the 
Radicals have refused their votes to M. Briand on several 
occasions, though it is only fair to add that they are not 
opposed to his policy but are moved by tactical considera- 
tions. The Right has grumbled and has freely criticised 
M. Briand, but again it should be added that it is with the 
support of the Right that he has accomplished whatever he 
has accomplished. Any impartial onlooker in France is 
obliged to conclude that there is no real controversy as to 
Briand’s aims and methods. 

There are unquestionably many Frenchmen who wish that 
French policy had been firmer—whatever that may mean— 
but there are exceedingly few Frenchmen who believe that it 
could or should have been greatly different. They may 
bewail the necessity of Briandism, but they are unable to 
produce an alternative plan. They may, in articles or in 
discourses, show theoretically where they think he is wrong, 
but there has never been any genuine attempt to deflect the 
current of his policy. It may properly be supposed that his 
adversaries are merely taking oratorical precautions, and 
that their reservations are intended for use in the possible 
event of a subsequent change in circumstances and in 
sentiment. Both M. Poincaré and M. Tardieu have 
** covered ’? M. Briand at every stage of his recent career, 
and the Chamber, in which there is undoubtedly a Centre- 
Right majority, has repeatedly endorsed the policy of 
M. Briand. 

It is right, therefore, to assume (an assumption which I 
can confirm by my own knowledge of French politics) that 
no Frenchman in a responsible position would undertake to 
replace the policy of M. Briand, either by a more enterpris- 
ing peace policy or by a more aggressive military policy. 
M. Briand has reconciled, with extraordinary skill, the 
contradictory desires of the French people. The French 
desire to live on good terms with their neighbours, to play 
a foremost part in the consolidation of existing institutions 
and the construction of other institutions which will maintain 
pacifically the statutes of 1919. They also desire a certain 
preparedness against the menace of attempts to overthrow 
the statutes of 1919. They desire a contented Europe, but 
they also desire to have the means of resisting discontent. 
They would collect pledges, but they would also have the 
frontiers strengthened. They are enthusiastically for 





European union on condition that nothing is disturbed. 
On the whole, they prefer to overlook unfavourable signs; 
but they are insistent on security. They are willing to make 
the inevitable concessions, on condition that they are not 
called upon to acquiesce in serious revision. They are all for 
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the League, but they are faithful to their friendships and 
alliances. The other day I inquired about the prospects 
of French disarmament, and I was informed that disarma- 
ment would be rendered easier if there were a Consultative 
Pact or a Treaty of Guarantee which could be regarded as a 
substitute for the Franco-Anglo-American treaty of 1919 or 
the ill-fated Geneva Protocol. Now M. Briand has been 
remarkably dexterous in advocating the double idea of 
conciliation and the status quo. That is precisely what 
France wants, and therefore M. Briand has come to stand, 
more than any other Frenchman, as the spokesman of peace 
and stabilisation in Europe. 

When there are unpleasant manifestations in Europe which 
seem to indicate that peace is incompatible with the demands 
of the dissatisfied nations, and that stabilisation requires 
something stronger than eloquent addresses and reassuring 
resolutions, the position of M. Briand is somewhat shaken. 
Thus it was when the Hitlerites triumphed in Germany, and 
when the campaign for the revision of the treaties was 
accompanied by the tentative formation of a rival bloc in 
Europe. There was a moment of alarm, and the policy of 
M. Briand appeared to be bankrupt. What if all these pro- 
testations of peace, these concessions to conciliation, merely 
encouraged the enemies of the status quo, the candidates 
for prestige, and actually provoked war in Europe? The 
thesis ean be powerfully sustained, especially as the protes- 
tations of peace have obviously not changed fundamentals, 
and the concessions to conciliation have always come a few 
years too late. The star of M. Briand paled ; but it presently 
grew bright again, for the simple reason that the French, 
while concerned with security, always are reluctant to face 
the true problems. They are resentful of distressing 
reminders of the real European situation. They want at the 
same time to feel that they are ready for emergencies and to 
avoid any close contemplation of the possibilities. So they 
quickly yielded to the charm of M. Briand, because 
M. Briand gives them exactly the kind of comfortable 
consciousness they wish to have. 

When M. Steeg fell M. Briand was at Geneva. He did not 
hurry back to participate in the Paris negotiations. He 
calmly continued his work, suggesting that his personal 
position was not affected by such trivial incidents as the 
downfall of Cabinets. When the President, M. Doumergue, 
offered the Premiership to him by telegram, he declined on 
the ground that he was already sufficiently burdened as 
Foreign Minister. Politicians might point out that he was no 
longer Foreign Minister, and that nobody had asked him to 
stay at the Quai d’Orsay ; they were technically right; but 
the assumption of M. Briand that whoever was Prime 
Minister would accept him as a matter of course as Foreign 
Minister was nevertheless justified. 

“Go to any provincial political meeting,’’ said an able 
Paris editor to me, “‘ and you will hear the name of 
M. Herriot or M. Tardieu mildly hissed or moderately 
applauded; but whenever the name of M. Briand is 
mentioned there will be rousing cheers. The bulk of the 
French people are unquestionably with him. Whether you 
think he is right or wrong, whether you approve or 
disapprove, here is the salient fact in French politics to-day. 
M. Briand represents France.’? And he went on, with some 
exaggeration, to picture Europe as on the edge of a precipice, 
over which it might fall did not M. Briand perform, 
as it were, a daily miracle. It is easy, of course, to 
object that if Europe is on the edge of a precipice, 
that is no great recommendation for the policy of Geneva 
and of M. Briand ; but this objection would be swept aside— 
the perilous situation of Europe is regarded as due to other 
causes, and the efforts of Geneva and M. Briand are regarded 
as indispensable. For my part I do not discuss the apparent 


contradiction of so much peace-making and of so dangerous 
a condition ; it is my business at the moment only to remark 
that, in the view of the French, M. Briand is irreplaceable 
and that Cabinets can come and Cabinets can go, but 
M. Briand will remain. S1sLEY HupDDLESTON. 


BUS STUDENTS 


EARCHING in my pocket for a letter the other day, I 
S came on an invitation from a West End photographer 
to sit for my photograph in his Bus Students 
Series. I remember being somewhat puzzled when the 
invitation first arrived. I knew that photographers were 
eccentric in scattering their invitations; had not one of 
them offered my wife a complimentary sitting in his Famous 
Greyhound Owners Series? But at least Famous Greyhound 
Owners do exist. On the other hand, I had never heard 
of a Bus Student, and, if there is such a thing as a Bus 
Student, I doubt if I have any claim to the noble appella- 
tion. At first, I thought that the secretary must have 
made an erroneous transcription of some word—that Bus, 
for example, might be a secretary’s error for Bar, or for 
the initials of some famous educational establishment. But 
then I have as little claim to be a Bar Student as to be a 
Bus Student, and, as for education, it is so long since I was 
educated that I have ceased for many years to bear the 
remotest resemblance to an educated man. Using all the 
methods followed by Professor Dover Wilson in tracking 
down a misprint in Shakespeare, in the end I failed hope- 
lessly to discover any plausible reading of ‘* Bus ”’ except 
** Bus.”? I could only conclude that, in that case, either 
the invitation had been addressed to me by mistake or that 
the definition of Bus Student is so comprehensive as to 
include everybody who has ever travelled in a bus. 

Even so, I am the least of Bus Students. When I 
first came to London, I admit, I surveyed the buses with 
the delight of a novice—their blue and green and red and 
white and chocolate hues—their drivers in a great variety 
of hats illustrating the changes of fashion for a century— 
their frames rocking as they swept round corners on the last 
good-night drive—their peaceful waits outside public-houses 
while the driver was inside saying, ‘* Best respects, sir,’’ to 
one of his fares. In those days the buses were pieces of 
moving history, marking London as a town rooted deeper in 
antiquity than those upstart towns of the provinces that 
had adopted the mechanical tram. It is true that people 
exaggerated the romantic qualities of the horse-bus. They 
even believed that the driver—almost any driver—inherited 
the wit of Sam Weller, though the highest flight of 
wit of which the ordinary driver was capable was to 
whistle the tune of ‘* Get Your Hair Cut ’’ at a passing 
human scarecrow. Yet the buses did bring into the streets 
of London the effect of an immense gipsy caravan in motion. 
Because of the presence of the buses, Piccadilly in June was 
as gay with colour as Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday 
(if Hampstead Heath is still gay). Any visitor to London 
must have studied them as one of the most exciting features 
of the life of the town. And, to that extent, even I may be 
accounted a Bus Student—an ex-Bus Student to-day, 
for the motor-bus does not somehow make the heart leap up 
in the same fashion. 

I suppose one ought to study everything that one sees as 
one passes through life, but I confess I find it difficult to 
take much interest in motor-buses. I could not even tell the 
horse-power of a motor-bus, or the name of the manufac- 
turer. Sometimes, as I watch the driver changing his gears 
up and down as he pulls up time after time, I do notice 
his patience and his control of his nerves. To drive a 
potentially fast machine through the streets hour after hour, 
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day after day, and to be continually checked and pulled up 
by everybody who can afford to spend a penny, must surely 
put a strain on the nerves beyond anything known in the 
history of driving. The caged eagle can know no more gall- 
ing insult to its powers. Taxi-drivers lose their heads even 
if they have to slow up on account of an occasional dray; 
yet such is the equanimity of the bus-driver that never as 
he grinds his brakes does an oath escape his lips. He is the 
most courteous man in England. He is almost the only 
motorist who takes it as a compliment when other motorists 
pass him. He gives the road to others with the generosity of 
a Sir Philip Sidney. And he smiles as though the grinding 
of brakes were the most pleasant music on earth. Lest you 
should think that it is natural for human beings to behave 
in this way, you should compare him with the motor-coach 
drivers whose vehicles hurtle along country roads and by- 
passes. As a Motor-Coach Student, I should not like to 
condemn all motor-coach drivers indiscriminately—there are 
some of them humane enough to be bus-drivers—but most 
people will agree that the motor-coach driver is like an 
eagle loosed from the cage, impetuous, ambitious, rejoicing 
in his strength. I think he must often begin as a motor- 
cyclist, for he treats his long coach as though it were a 
motor-bicycle. He constantly nips in and out of the traffic 
on the principle that where there’s a will there’s a way. And 
there is always a will. Compared with the bus-driver, indeed, 
the motor-coach is a pagan charioteer set beside the finest 
type of medieval knight. That the two races should have 
grown up in the same age and in the same country is a 
marvel into which the psychologists would do well to inquire. 

It was said some years ago that motoring was bringing 
a new human face into existence, hard-set, grim and 
neurotic. I doubt, however, if the new face was really the 
product of the motor-engine. I suspect that, on the contrary, 
it was the product of the new age of self-expression, in which 
human beings felt free to give rein to their personalities. 
Even the drivers of motor-buses used at first to go in for self- 
expression—which means the expression of that side of the 
self which particularly ought to be suppressed. I remember 
a time when bus-drivers used to rush through the streets 
like bandits, racing one another as though they were being 
chased by armed policemen. Then gradually the bus 
companies laid it down that self-expression, however 
desirable in theory, could not be permitted to bus-drivers ; 
and, since that time, the bus-drivers have been the best 
drivers on earth. Possibly, some day all motorists will 
decide that, whatever may be said for it, self-expression is 
out of place on the roads. But every one who has driven 
a car knows how the longing for self-expression suddenly 
comes over him as he drives. It comes like the inspiration of 
a poet and carries him away. The road-hog, indeed, is 
merely a poet on the lowest level. That, perhaps, is why he 
ought to be discouraged. 

As regards taxis—well, if the photographer had invited 
me to sit for his Taxi Students Series I should have seen 
the point of that. I should not describe myself as a prize 
Taxi Student, but I can distinguish between a Beardmore 
and a Unic, and I know the difference between an Austin 
and a Citroen. I confess that my knowledge stops there. 
I have a friend who can tell whether a taxi, a hundred 
yards away, is an old Beardmore, a middling-old Beard- 
more, or a new Beardmore. He continually keeps me 
late for appointments by insisting on waiting on the 
kerb till at last the perfect taxi approaches. He 
would rather be late for dinner than go home in an 
outmoded vehicle. This is not a snobbish passion with him. 
He is merely a member of the younger generation living 
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under the illusion of speed—which means that he would 
rather be late in a fast taxi than in time in a slow one, 
Since coming to know him, I too have become infected with 
his eccentricity, and when I am alone I try to choose m 
taxi as carefully as one chooses a number at roulette. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not his gift of observation. I let a score 
of taxis, fleet as greyhounds, go by, and then hail a distant 
cab under the impression that it is an Austin, only to 
discover that I have picked a tottering and antiquated affair 
that threatens to go to pieces as it rattles along the street. 
There are old taxis being driven by old men through the 
streets of London to-day that seem to belong to a more 
distant world even than that of the horse-buses. Cross 
old men, too, some of them, who do not even look where 
they are going, since they are perpetually turning round to 
exchange bad language with other motorists who have 
offended them. To be driven through London on a wet day 
by an old man with his head twisted round, glaring angrily 
behind him, is an experience that should be sought by all 
lovers of not too expensive excitement. I often wonder why 
people regard driving in a Paris taxi as more exciting than 
driving in a London taxi. The Paris taxis, though so much 
cheaper, are on an average immensely superior and are 
driven, it seems to me, with far less reckless self-expression. 
Not that it would be fair to draw up a general indictment of 
the London taxi-men. The worst that can be said of them is 
that many of them have old cabs and that, if they did not 
hurry, they would never get anywhere. Still, for a race of 
men who are unable to make their occupation pay at the 
present low fares, as so many of them assure us, they 
deserve some credit for patient endurance as well as for 
persistent philanthropy. But I wish all of them had new 
taxis. I like occasionally to be home in time for dinner. 
¥. ¥ 


RURAL STUDIES AND SCHOOL 
LIFE 


N spite of the difficulties that beset agriculture, the call 
I of the land persists. Apparently there will always be 
English boys and girls who prefer the hard work, the 
long hours, and the desperate uncertainty of country life 
to the chilling restrictions and conventions of the towns. 
While the sons of the agricultural labourer tend to turn 
away from the land, knowing full well that the minimum 
wage they will win when they come of age will probably be 
their maximum wage thirty or forty years later, the towns- 
man’s children turn to the countryside, and would rather 
struggle for life there than live amid the attractions the 
urban centres afford. To be sure, the present generation in 
the country can look for a happier time than its predecessor 
knew. There will be a village club, and a women’s institute; 
touch with the outside world can be maintained by the aid 
of the wireless. In all regards the conditions in rural areas are 
more attractive than they were when this century dawned, 
while the cheap, reliable two-seater can span the gap 
between country and town in case of need and combine 
pleasure with business for the smallholder. 

It is not unlikely, in these circumstances, that the 
tendency of the schoolboy to look to farm, smallholding or 
market garden for the means of livelihood will increase, and 
in certain schools in England a definite rural bias has been 
established. There is one in Somersetshire, another 
Yorkshire, and a third, Dauntsey School, in Wiltshire. A 
little while ago, coming from the West of England, I stayed 
at Dauntsey long enough to see something of its aim and 
purpose in the field of rural studies. 

The school is an old one, founded in 1548, rebuilt 350 years 
later, extended last year. It is extraordinarily modern 
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its outlook and equipment, and has Governors drawn from 
the Mercers’?’ Company, the Wilts County Council, the 
Somerset County Council, the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and other substantial bodies. The equipment is remarkable, 
including laboratories for physics, chemistry and applied 
mathematics, and a biological block of buildings, with an 
aquarium, a natural history room, a laboratory, a dark 
room, and a glasshouse. Workshops for engineering and 
woodwork are also among the buildings, and the school, with 
some 120 boys, runs science, history, French, dramatic and 
musical societies, a field club, a model railway club, a 
League of Nations Union, an arts and crafts society, and a 
folk-dancing society. But the special interest to the writer 
lay in the course of rural studies for boys of fifteen years 
or more, extending over a period of two years. The lads 
come to this branch of the work from a general education, 
and, while learning to serve the land, continue to study such 
subjects as English, literature and music. 


The school has a smallholding of twenty acres, with horses, 
cows in milk, pigs and poultry, an orchard, dairy, modern 
farm buildings and workshops. During the term each farm 
pupil must give at least one complete week to the farm, and 
another complete week to engineering and woodwork, start- 
ing his day in the dairy at six o’clock and learning to make 
butter and cheese, to build sheds, poultry houses, gates and 
fences, and to repair the implements used on the land. 
Special instruction is given in biology, dairy work, poultry- 
keeping, soil study, surveying, agricultural engineering and 
kindred subjects, and before the work is undertaken the 
necessity of thoroughness is emphasised. The lads are 
taught to wash the cows before they milk them, to sterilise 
vessels, to clean the yards, to test milk for fat-content, to 
harness horses and break them in to lead, to plough the 
light land, to keep books—all this in their first year. There- 
after they learn to handle the incubator, to rear and fatten 
chickens and to keep pigs, and, finally, they have lessons 
in surveying and measuring clamps and stacks, and driving a 
tractor, practical and theoretical work being carried on 
side by side. 

Some of the teaching is of an advanced kind. A second- 
year student learns to understand machinery, and the 
action, construction, working, care and management of 
steam-engines and boilers, gas, oil and petrol engines, and 
agricultural tractors. He knows their cost and working 
expenses, he studies the theory of water-power plants, water- 
wheels, turbines, pumps and windmills; he is taught to 
recognise various types of buildings and their most effective 
arrangement. Farm book-keeping, the world distribution 
of crops and livestock, markets, trade, all these studies are 
taken in the course, and when two years’ work is complete 
the student is able to start work on the land under the most 
favourable conditions, because he has mastered the elements 
of all the problems that will face him in farmland. 

One of the curious features of the study of rural subjects 
is that, in certain cases, it serves to release potentialities in 
the student. Certain boys who achieve comparatively little 
in the ordinary work of the school win what Mr. Olive, the 
headmaster, has called “ their intellectual salvation ”? from 
the land. 

The Dauntsey School at West Lavingon, !ike the two other 
schools with an admitted rural bias already referred to, is 
doing work of value; it might be extended to the country 
generally. So far as I could discover, this rural training 
does not affect the general work of the school in any serious 
fashion ; that is to say, a lad can take his rural studies and 


yet go through the ordinary school course, just as he might 
take music or drawing and yet keep pace with his class. It 
may be that the pace is a little more strenuous, the ground 
to be covered more varied, but the result must be satisfac- 
tory whether the pupil seeks a living on the land or is content 
with knowledge acquired. 

The real trouble in England to-day, so far as agricultural 
progress is concerned, may be found in the fact that the 
town is divorced from the country. The townsman knows 
little and cares less about the countryman’s problems. He 
forgets that he is dependent on the soil, whether of England 
or of the Dominions, or of foreign countries, for the food that 
sustains his life and makes his life-work possible. He knows 
nothing of the fashion in which anything he eats is produced, 
marketed, and brought to his door. So long as it is within 
his reach he is well content. The result is that many brains 
that might be of infinite service to agriculture are never 
turned to the early consideration of its problems, and we 
may presume that thousands of men who would have been 
of value to the land, had they been trained to consider its 
needs and difficulties, are almost unaware that the land 
exists. Their sympathies and interests are urban because 
they have never been developed along any other lines, and 
they cannot approach the problems of the farmer with a 
judicial mind because they know nothing of them. The 
general idea of the townsman is that all the farmer has to 
do is to plough his land, sow his seed, gather his harvest, sell 
his crops, and grumble at the top of his voice. 

The divorce of mankind from Mother Earth, and the 
decree nisi that has always been made absolute for the great 
majority of our fellow-countrymen, is a very serious matter 
for both parties. We all need contact with Mother Earth, 
and in England at least Mother Earth needs more of our 
knowledge and affection than she receives. If the rural bias 
could be extended to every school, the advantage would 
greatly outweigh the difficulties, and even if the majority of 
pupils are compelled to go and seek their living in foreign 
lands, the knowledge and the practical experience gained 
from a short course of agricultural training is of infinite 
value, because we have to remember that the world over- 
seas is not looking for men who can use no other implement 
than a pen. 

The lad who would break fresh ground and try his fortune 
out should be able, as well as willing, to do so. He should 
understand the principles underlying cultivation, and all the 
essential acts of husbandry, and if he receives the necessary 
teaching while he is young not only does he absorb it readily, 
but he takes a real pleasure in his knowledge. For the 
average boy, work on the land is not like work in the class. 
He feels that he is rather better off than his school-mates, 
because he is at the age when he loves to use his hands. 

If these assumptions be correct, it follows that the rural 
bias in our schools is something that the country needs, and 
those who have gone through a school in which husbandry is 
taught and practised can proceed to a university and take 
their degree in agriculture. With this equipment it is 
possible, even in these days of overcrowding and competi- 
tion, to secure appointments in the Dominions and the 
Colonies, and when we consider the scope and extent of our 
enormous possessions and their probable importance in the 
years to come, it is clear that we cannot have too many 
young men who understand the principles of self-help and 
food production. Dauntsey is already sending its pupils 
out to the far corners of the world, and is setting an example 


to other schools that aim at making their students citizens 
of Empire. 8. L. B. 
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Correspondence 
THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 


Sir,—I am grateful to you for troubling to add a com- 
mentary note to my letter of last week. It is undoubtedly 
true that by reminding us that the Liberal Party consists 
not of one but of three wholes you justify rather neatly 
your earlier reference to their ‘‘ inexplicable” attitude, 
though in so doing you invite the query whether, when you 
charged them with ranging themselves on the Tory side, 
you were thinking of them as a whole or as three wholes. 

But I confess that my concern this week is far more 
serious than last week. You indicate quite clearly in your 
editorial comments that in your opinion the Solicitor- 
General is mistaken in holding that under the terms of the 
present Bill the general strike of 1926 would have been 
illegal. Now you think (January 24th) that the present Bill 
is ‘‘ fundamentally sound,’’ and you “ happen to think ”’ 
(January 31st) that the Tory view, which is of course hostile 
to the Bill, is wrong. Therefore I assume one is justified in 
concluding that you are, or at all events happen to be, in 
favour of the present Bill. And, differing from Sir Stafford 
Cripps, you also think (January 3lst) that under the terms 
of the present Bill a repetition of the general strike of 1926 
would be legal. I am inclined to cry, as Miss Durham did 
in her delightful letter last week: ‘‘ Oh, dear! Oh, dear! ” 

7 Sion Hill, Yours, etc., 

Clifton, Bristol. GrorGceE A. Fax. 
February Ist. 


[The Liberals—the Liberal Party as a whole, so we under- 
stood—declared themselves not only in favour of retaining 
** contracting-in ”’ and the restrictions on the civil service 
Unions, but of limiting the right to strike further than the 
present Bill does. If this is their policy, then they—those 
who abstained in last week’s division as well as those who 
voted against the Bill—seem, as we said, to be ranging 
themselves for all practical purposes on the Tory side. 

Certainly we are in favour of the present Bill. If 
Mr. Falk will turn up our issue of December 27th last he 
will find that made quite clear in a leading article. 
And he will find there our views about attempts to 
prohibit general strikes. Whether Sir Stafford Cripps was 
right or wrong in saying that a repetition of the strike of 
1926 would be illegal under this Bill, we do not know; it 
would depend on what the Court thought. But if the Court 
were to base its judgment on the assumption (which Sir 
Stafford Cripps makes) that the “ primary object ”’ of the 
general strike of 1926 was not industrial, then it would 
certainly be wrong. The ‘‘ primary object ’”’ of the general 
strike of 1926 was most emphatically industrial. 

For our part, we are not in the least anxious to see a 
repetition of it—and neither, we believe, are the Trade 
Unions. The objection to legislating against ‘ political ”’ 
strikes is that either the law will be ineffective or that it 
will be framed in such a way (as the Act of 1927 is) as to 
prohibit perfectly legitimate action on the part of organised 
labour. As we wrote in our article of December 27th: ‘‘ The 
only valid safeguard for the community is to be found in 
the good sense of the Trade Unions themselves. The British 
workers do not go about planning general strikes as a 
pleasant form of recreation—nor, as the French syndicalists 
used to do, as a ‘ gymnastique révolutionnaire.’ The lessons 
of 1926 are not likely to be soon forgotten, and the chance 
of a repetition of what occurred then is far too remote to 
justify the putting of the Trade Unions in chains.”’— 
Ep., N.S. 


SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Srr,—One of your correspondents on this subject in your 
issue of January 81st writes of “‘ millions who are plainly 
anxious’? for the Sunday opening of cinemas. The same 
impression has underlain your own aarticles. ‘‘ Millions 
plainly anxious ’’—do the facts so far as ascertainable bear 
this out? 

Some facts are available. In the autumn of 1926 a ballot 
was taken by the Manchester Evening News. Voting papers 
were distributed in equal quantities to churches and cinemas 
within a five-mile radius. Nearly a quarter of a million 
voters were attracted. These were the results: 

Sunday: games: For, 37,609; against, 198,063. 
Sunday cinemas: For, 30,078; against, 205,643. 

A Nottingham evening paper made the same experiment in 

March, 1927, with the result that 23,293 voted against 


cs 


Sunday games on municipally controlled grounds and 2,596 
in favour of them. A similar ratio was revealed by the 
figures of a plebiscite on Sunday entertainments. The 
impartiality of the newspapers conducting the investigation 
has not been impugned. Evidently the Nottingham town 
council considered the voting decisive, for it rescinded a 
resolution authorising Sunday games on the playing fields 
under its care. 

Still more remarkable evidence is at hand in London. At 
the elections to the Middlesex County Council the question 
of Sunday cinemas has been prominent ever since the 
London County Council approved them. With what result? 
The minority in favour of Sunday cinemas has dwindled, 
until at the last vote, about a year ago, it was less than 
twelve. I need not remind you that many Londoners live jn 
the area of this council. 

Similarly, the example of the London County Council as 
regards Sunday cinemas and Sunday games has found few 
imitators throughout the country. Out of eighty important 
cities and towns where the question has been discussed by 
the governing bodies less than a quarter have given the 
facilities desired. These were almost entirely holiday 
resorts. 

Such are the facts as I know them. Would it not be well 
to produce facts on the other side, if they exist? Impres- 
sions are furnished but their validity is difficult to judge, 
A clamorous minority can convey an impression of numbers 
as well as noise. But is there any kind of proof of these 
‘** millions plainly anxious ’’?—Yours, etc., 

5 Lansdown Crescent, Bath. 

February 2nd. 


[Even supposing it could be proved (and we should want 
more proof than our correspondent offers us) that a majority 
of people in the country, or in any particular town, are 
against Sunday opening, that would not settle the matter. 
Why should two men, or two hundred, who do not wish to 
go to a cinema themselves on Sunday prevent one man who 
does wish to go from going?—Ep., N.S.] 


R. C. Grr. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was amazed to receive from the secretary of “‘ The 
Lord’s Day Observance Society (in which are merged the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association and the League 
Against Sunday Travelling)’ a letter requesting my kind- 
ness in completing and returning the accompanying card. 
This postcard which required for completion my signature 
and address read as follows: 


** Gentlemen,—As a medical man I am of opinion that 
one day’s rest in seven from work is essential to man’s 
health and physical well-being.”’ 


Now, from a medical point of view I see no particular 
virtue in the number seven, and would as gladly recommend 
one day’s rest in eight or six days, more particularly if 1 
suspected (as I might from the equivocal nature of the 
postcard) that an opinion in favour of one in seven might 
be distorted into meaning that I insisted upon everyone’s 
resting on one particular day out of seven. 

I am dumbfounded, then, to note at the top of the society’s 
paper the following statement of the society’s principles: 
‘Firm belief in Divine Authority and perpetual obligation 
of the Sabbath or Lord’s Day and conviction of the 
necessity that all effectual defence and assertion of_the 
Lord’s Day must be on that basis’’ (my italics). It 1s 
perhaps fortunate that the society enunciates its principles 
so clearly, otherwise one might be led to suppose that it 
was collecting statistics with the laudable object of further- 
ing the observance of the Lord’s Day upon a sound hygienic 
basis.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
January 3lst. 


Wynpuam E. B. Lioyp. 





To the Editor of THE New StaTEsMAN. 


Str,—What seems to be ignored is the fact that the idea 
of the Sabbath being a specially sacred day was based on 4 
mistake. 

In the late R. A. Proctor’s book Our Place Among 
Infinities it is shown pretty clearly how the Sabbath came 
into existence. Our week of seven days originated with the 
Chaldeans, who held the view that each of the seven then 
known planets, as they were called—Sun, Moon, Mars, 


Mercury, Jupiter, Venys, Saturn—successively controlled the 
affairs of one day, and as Saturn was believed to be of a 
gloomy, morose disposition it came to be considered unlucky 
to commence any work of importance on that day. 
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The Egyptians got their astrological ideas from the 
Chaldeans, and Moses endeavoured to make the Hebrews 
observe the Sabbath as a rest day in commemoration of their 
escape from Egypt. 

Unfortunately there are still a large number of Christian 

ople who believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible and 
would like to make Sunday observance to-day conform as 
nearly as possible to that belief. 

I quite agree with Geo. E. Smith in your issue of 
January 3lst that the only solution of the education question 
is to make the education for which the State pays entirely 
secular, leaving any special religious or theological instruc- 
tion to be given out of school hours by those who wish to 
give it to such as they can persuade to listen to them. 

February 2nd. Yours, etc., 


Y. Z. 
THE {£100 CAR 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Smr,—With reference to the article on the £100 motor car 
by R. E. Davidson in your issue of January 24th, speaking 
from twenty-two years’ experience of the motor profession 
in all its branches, I think Mr. Davidson has made a great 
mistake when he states that the agents’ ‘‘ customers for this 
very inexpensive vehicle are drawn from the most querulous 
and inexpert class of motorist, usually devoid of mechanical 
instinct, training or experience.”’ 

I have discussed this statement with various motor agents, 
and they agree that when a member of this ‘‘ querulous ”’ 
class of motorists buys a motor cycle or light car he has 
studied the machine from every viewpoint, as he realises 
that having very limited means he must do his own repairs 
and, if a sportsman, any tuning of engine for better 
performance himself. 

If the writer of your article had more knowledge of the 
matter, I think he would find that while a certain per- 
centage of those who enter amateur events, i.e. hill climbs, 
reliability trials and grass track racing, is of the 
“querulous ”’ class, a number could tell quite a few of 
those who can afford to buy a car priced at £500 or more a 
good deal regarding mechanics and matters relative to tuning 
for better performance, and are much less trouble to the 
agent because they are not in the habit of being waited on 
and fussed up. 

Whatever motor cycle or car they buy it is probably their 
only hobby, and usually a person studies his hobby just as 
closely as his work, or even more so.—Yours, etc., 

7 Cromwell Place, T. D. James. 

St. Ives, Hunts. 
February Ist. 


CYCLISTS’ LAMPS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I have been waiting eagerly for someone to try and 
defend the cyclist who carries a rear reflector or nothing at 
all instead of a rear lamp. I do not wish to see such cyclists 
encouraged, but I am anxious to see if there is anything to 
be said at all in favour of them. 

Your correspondent, A. W. Clarke, has outlined an 

argument in favour of the rear reflector (or nothing at all), 
but it is thin and unconvincing. He starts by introducing 
into his argument hay carts, pedestrians and fallen trees. 
Fortunately we can rule hay carts out at once, for very few 
travel after dark, and those few can easily carry an electric 
rear-lamp without endangering the cart or its contents in 
any way whatsoever. It is ludicrous, too, to refer to fallen 
trees as though they are liable to fall across the road at any 
moment. There are very few gales during the year which 
are strong enough to bring down trees, and on these excep- 
tional occasions perhaps motorists may have time to creep 
along a storm-shattered lane waiting for the trees to fall 
either on them or in front of them! As for pedestrians, 
their place is on the pavement, and if no such cenvenience 
exists, then they usually have sense enough. to step back to 
the very edge of the road where the motorist would not in 
any case drive. 
_ To place fallen trees, hay carts, animals and pedestrians 
in the same category as cyclists is absurd. Hay carts (if 
any) and trees are big enough to be seen; animals and 
pedestrians can move out of the way. Cyclists, however, 
have the annoying habit of being too close to the side to be 
noticed and yet too far out to be avoidable in the event of 
two cars meeting. Each cyclist therefore should be made to 
carry a rear light that at least can be seen, whether a car 
turns its lights out or merely dips them. 

Motorists have not the time to creep along the road at a 
snail’s pace simply because a cyclist who insists on travel- 


ling invisibly may suddenly wobble out of the obscurity into 
the middle of the road.—Yours, etc., 
Elmhurst, Elm Walk, E. H. E. Hessenserc. 
Farnborough Park, Kent. 
January 31st. 





To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 

Sir,—It appears that one of your motoring correspondents 
is greatly inconvenienced by the invisibility of cyclists when 
night driving, yet a second correspondent is able not only to 
see the cyclist but to detect the absence of a reflector! 

If the census of the 75 per cent. miscreants took place 
during darkness, is more proof needed of the ‘“ invisibility 
complex ’’ when thought is given to the other fellow on the 
road? If, as is most likely, the observation was taken during 
daylight, perhaps your correspondent is unaware that the 
law does not demand the presence of a reflector in daylight. 

Once fitted, a reflector remains a permanent fixture. What 
has happened to the 2} million reflectors the traders compute 
as being manufactured—and sold?—Yours, etc., 

68 Wimbledon Park Road, B. R. Douetas 

S.W.18. (Cyclists Touring Club). 
January 27th. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE CINEMA 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Stmr,—May I deny that my book, The New Spirit in the 
Cinema, is a mass of references to the incomes of film-stars 
and ‘‘ the cinema notes ”’ of daily newspapers? There are 
four pages devoted to incomes and the evasion of income tax. 
There are quotations from twenty-six different newspapers; 
some of them from set articles. ‘‘ The one chapter called 
Actualities ’’ in which I have ‘‘ 134 references,”’ is an analysis 
of the commercial plan and construction of Hollywood sup- 
ported by press evidence. The bulk of this book of 400 pages 
is taken up with my first-hand experiences in twelve or more 
cinema countries during the war, revolution and after. The 
writer of the eleven lines notice of my book observes that 
‘* Mr. Carter hates Hollywood.” If I hated telling the truth 
as he does I should despise myself.—Yours, etc., 

January 25th. Huntiy Carter. 


[Our Reviewer writes: The statement to which Mr. Carter 
objects would have been more accurately written ‘“‘ the 
incomes of film stars, profits of film producers, renter’s 
profits, box-office receipts, etc.”’ Mr. Carter’s book is a mass 
of references to these things and to paragraphs in news- 
papers. The more esoteric part of it is still beyond me.— 


Ep., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


KLEMPERER AND THE NINTH 
SYMPHONY 


HE last fortnight has been rich in musical experience. 
First of all there was Mr. Schnabel’s recital at the 
Queen’s Hall, of which I do not propose to say 
anything. Then, Mr. Bronislaw Hubermann, although 
handicapped by a conductor whose musical conceptions are 
dogmatic but not of the highest quality, must have given 
satisfaction in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto to those who can 
appreciate violin playing and musicianship of a high order. 
The Stravinsky concert of the B.B.C. conducted by 
Mr. Ansermet was to me disappointing, for the only new 
work, the ** Four Studies for Orchestra,’’ turned out to be a 
re-arrangement of earlier material. We are told that 
Mr. Stravinsky originally refused to give titles to these 
pieces, but they are now called ‘‘ Danse,”’ ‘* Excentrique,”’ 
** Cantique ’’ and ** Madrid ”’ respectively. With or without 
titles, they seem to me mere empty contrivances quite 
unworthy of a composer of Stravinsky’s reputation. The 
composer played the pianoforte in his own Concerto, but 
although a certain intensity and individuality made this 
concerto on a first hearing rather impressive, the extremely 
narrow range of expression in this work and the febrile 
character of that expression grow more marked and more 
depressing with repetition. 
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Quite contrary was the effect of the Courtauld-Sargent 
concert when Mr. Otto Klemperer conducted Beethoven’s 
‘* Choral ’”? Symphony. The programme started with a 
performance of Schénberg’s arrangement of Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in F major that was conspicuous for clarity and 
nice balance. This was followed by the greatest performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony that I have ever heard. 
Mr. Klemperer much impressed all perceptive English 
musicians who heard him for the first time when he 
conducted Bach’s Suite in D major and Bruckner’s 
Number Eight Symphony at a Courtauld-Sargent concert 
last year. But he put the seal on his reputation in England 
this week, for he revealed a virtuosity of the highest degree 
subserving a wholly artistic conception. Delicacy and refine- 
ment went together with vitality and power, and added to 
them was that personal force which can magnetise an 
orchestra and chorus (and even soloists) and weld them 
together into one instrument working with the conductor in 
the service of art. The Philharmonic Choir is now a 
magnificent body of singers and an immense credit to 
Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott and his assistant, Mr. D. Ritson 
Smith, who have trained them so efficiently. Under the 
inspiring direction of Mr. Klemperer they sang as I have 
never heard them sing before, and it must have been a 
revelation to many music-lovers in the audience. 

A performance of such outstanding quality—so pure, so 
straight, so sensitive and so overwhelming—has an import- 
ance other than that of the valuable musical and human 
experience it gives to those who took part in it either as 
performers or listeners. It serves to destroy for ever in the 
minds of the participants the absurd idea that Beethoven 
did not know what he was doing when he wrote a choral 
finale to the Ninth Symphony. If we had no evidence but 
the Ninth Symphony itself to show that towards the end 
of his life, when he was completely deaf, Beethoven had gone 
on developing even his own tremendous powers, surely the 
first three movements of the Ninth Symphony, in which 
conception and workmanship, aim and achievement go hand 
in hand to a degree that is an inexhaustible source of wonder 
and delight to countless musicians of every age—surely, I 
say, this alone would be enough to prove that if we found 
anything wrong in the choral finale it must be our own fault. 
It seems to me to be colossal impudence and downright 
stupidity for anyone in the face of such a demonstration of 
powers utterly beyond his own capacity to declare dogmati- 
cally that Beethoven had made a mistake, and, in other 
words, did not know what he was doing. 

Cheap effrontery of this sort is, unfortunately, much in 
evidence nowadays. Perhaps it is possible to bluff an 
ignorant and unsuspecting public by an assumption of 
superiority on the part of the critic to the work criticised. 
Perhaps it is mere unreflecting egoism. Quite recently it 
was stated in one of our most eminent newspapers that “* we 
can forgive Berlioz his harmony and counterpoint—he knew 
no better,’’ and the writer went on to say that Berlioz as a 
composer does not exist, and added that ‘* no amount of 
pondering on the fascination of Miss Smithson will ever put 
life again into the Fantastic Symphony.’? These remarks 
were occasioned by a recent performance under Mengelberg 
of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. Now, I can imagine an 
inexperienced music-lover hearing for the first time Berlioz’s 
symphony indifferently performed and wondering why so 
many great musicians from Schumann onwards had thought 
so highly of this work ; but he, at least, knowing this, would 
assume that the spirit of the work had not been caught or 
that he was not in a receptive mood. But for any musician 
or music critic to write ‘* we can forgive Berlioz his harmony 
and counterpoint—he knew no better ”’ is unpardonable. 

Robert Schumann, writing of Berlioz’s Symphonie 





Seine ll 


Fantastique about a hundred years ago, pointed out the 
original and wholly individual character of Berlioz’s 
harmony and counterpoint. He said that if one thought 
one could re-harmonise his themes to better effect any 
attempt to do so would rapidly reveal one’s error. But then 
this was Robert Schumann speaking, a greatly gifted 
musician with imagination and insight. If any reader has 
any doubts about Berlioz I recommend him to wait until 
he hears a performance of one of Berlioz’s major works under 
such a conductor as Mr. Klemperer. It is certainly true 
that “‘ no amount of pondering on the fascination of Miss 
Smithson will ever put life again into the Fantastic 
Symphony ”’ because it never did so, could never do s0, 
and so cannot do so again. For a musician to think that 
pondering upon the fascinations of Miss Smithson could 
do anything at all for the music of Berlioz or anybody else 
is an extraordinary howler. All that is needed to put life 
into the Symphonie Fantastique is musical understanding, 
and, in the case of a performance, the ability to realise 
the work. 

So, when we hear such a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony under Mr. Klemperer, all doubts as to the fitness 
and rightness of the choral finale simply disappear. The 
performance this week was utterly convincing on this point. 
Not that any really musical person really familiar with this 
work ever needed to be convinced. What he needed, rather, 
was to be satisfied. I have heard the Ninth Symphony many 
times under very good conductors, with good orchestras, 
without being satisfied, but my discontent was never with 
the music, it was always with the imperfect realisation of 
it. In the case of Mr. Klemperer’s performance this week 
the imperfections had shrunk to such slight and almost 
imperceptible details that at last I was completely satisfied. 
But “ satisfied ’’ is a poor and egoistical word to use for 
such a performance. Let me rather say I was overjoyed 
and exhilarated by a performance of such magnificence that 
if Beethoven had been living one can only imagine him 
embracing Klemperer as he embraced Weber and saying : 
** You are a splendid fellow.”’ W. J. Turner. 


PRIDE 
Ws Jennifer, the only child of Henry Pope, 


reached an age when she might leave school, 
Henry’s wife, Sara, wanted the girl to go into 
domestic service at the vicarage. 

** Nonsense, woman,”’ said Henry, “‘ the maid would only 
earn a slave’s wage that way. She’s too handsome to be 
wasted on an ordinary job—her fine looks must be worth 
pounds and pounds.” 

‘© What way? ”’ 

** I’ve not properly exercised my mind on it yet, but I 
will,’’ said Henry, trying to look wise. 

** You don’t mean to send her away to be one of them 
fancy-rigged waitresses in a town tea-shop, where she’d be 
winked upon by strange fat men from morn till night? ” 

«* No, no.” 

** Or flinking behind a town counter where temptations 
will rattle on her like rain ?”’ 

‘* No, I have in mind some job where her pretty face alone 
will be earning gold.”’ 

The next day Henry walked into the town and passed 
several times through the streets, peering round in the hope 
of finding some well-paid occupation for his handsome young 
daughter. He returned home dispirited and was met by 
his wife, who said : ‘* There’s an old gentleman, a painter— 
an artist or whatever it is—staying out to cove, and he’s 
been here wanting to paint off our Jennifer’s face.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s it! ’? cried Henry, slapping his knees, “ that’s 
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her job; they’ll put her into pictures and she’ll earn money 
in plenty.” 

‘‘ Sixpence an hour, the old gentleman offered.”’ 

“Nonsense! ”? said Henry. ‘“‘ It’s not anywhere like 
enough. I’ll go and have word with this stingy old chap,’’ 
and off he went at a run. 

He returned jubilant; flung his cap on the table, rubbed 
his hands and shouted : *‘ Our fortune is good as made. I 
never bargained better in all my life. I told him straight 
that I’d earned five bob by standing for only a few minutes 
with a net over me shoulder when the films were here in 
the summer. ‘ Take it or leave it,’ I says to him, ‘ but the 
maid is worth half a crown an hour,’ I says; ‘ and she shan’t 
shame herself by going for less,’ I says; and come to the 
end he called me a Jew and agreed to it for six hours a day, 
and that means pounds and pounds a week, so that I’ll soon 
be able to give up going to sea and put by enough to keep 
us snug all the days of our life.”’ 

For a week the reluctant Jennifer went to the painter 
at the end of the cove, and then she put a large sum of 
money into her father’s hand and said : ** The gentleman has 
finished the picture, and he’s going away to-morrow.”’ 

* What! He didn’t want you for more than a week,”’ 
blurted Henry. ‘‘ I wish now I’d asked twice as much. 
Anyway, it can’t be helped. I’ll soon find you another job 
all right.” 

But there were no other painters in the cove, and though 
Henry most diligently tramped into the town and the village, 
where there was an artists’ colony, he could not persuade 
anyone to paint Jennifer. He lay awake at night thinking 
of the money he was wasting by having Jennifer idle, and 
when at last someone told him that the street corners of 
London town were thronged with painters eagerly on the 
look-out for lovely faces to paint, he made up his mind to 
take Jennifer there and parade her at all the street corners. 

* Don’t be so soft,’’ said Sara when she heard of this 
plan. ‘“‘ All these weeks Jennifer has earned nothing, so 
why not unstiffen your pride, Henry, and let her go into 
service at vicarage, all right and proper? ” 

“No, woman, no; my mind is made up. There’s no 
market for beauty down here, and so the maid must go to 
a place where there is a market.”’ 

And sure enough Henry, who had never travelled far in 
his life, coaxed and bullied Jennifer to set off with him on 
the three-hundred-mile railway journey, leaving Sara in 
tears on the platform. They stayed at a little boarding- 
house near Paddington Station, and Henry wearied himself 
by loitering ineffectually on the crowded pavements of the 
city. He discovered on the second day from a friendly 
policeman that there were such things as artists’ model 
agencies, and to one of these he hopefully escorted Jennifer. 

The business-like clerk gave an impersonal glance at the 
abashed Jennifer and began to enter particulars of her 
appearance in a ledger. ‘* She’ll sit for the nude, of 
course? ’? he said curtly. 

“What might that mean, young man? ”’ said Henry. 

“ Naked.”” 

“What, no clouts up, do you mean? ”’ 

“Yes. She’d be hardly worth booking for just head and 
shoulders, but we can get her taken up right away as a 
nude.”? 


“Never! ’? said Henry, backing away with Jennifer 
behind him. 

“Very good.’? The clerk snapped the ledger shut. 

Henry, holding Jennifer firmly, hastened out on to the 
thronged pavement. ‘‘ The next thing,’’ he said feebly, 
“is to find one like he down to cove who isn’t wicked 
enough to sketch you off so shamelessly.”’ 

“ But he did,’ said Jennifer simply. 


** What! With never a stitch on your back or anywhere 
else—without even a clout twined round you! ” 

Jennifer nodded. ‘* What’s the harm? ”’ 

‘* Harm—harm? * spluttered the agitated Henry. “‘ You 
did ought to know better than ask. Scripture is dead set 
agen it—or if it ain’t it ought to be. Look at Eve, look 
at Adam. Harm! I should think so, and if only I’d not 
spent your earnings gadding up here to this wicked town I’d 
take and cast it all into the sea.”’ 

‘* There’s some left,’? said Jennifer, fumbling in her 
pocket. 

‘* Never mind for that, girl; I meant the whole lot, so 
that it would make a grand splash. Did the old gent down 
to cove sketch you so that it was like in face? ”’ 

** He did so.” 

** My days! And he’ll have put it up for sale in a shop 
window! Tweak your hat down over your face, maid, so 
that none can glimpse your features, and first train 
to-morrow back we go, and you must put all this gaudy 
nonsense about being painted out of your mind once for 
all, and take service up to vicarage.”’ 

The following day father and daughter rushed back to 
the cove as fast as ever the express could carry them, and 
directly Jennifer was alone with her mother she said 
laughingly : *‘ I hated being painted and put to shame by 
father, so directly I saw how much he minded me sitting 
as a model with nothing on, I pretended that I’d been 
painted that way by the kind old gentleman out to cove, and 
then father was full tilt that I should come back and go into 
ordinary service, like I’d always wanted to.”’ 

“It was wrong of you to tell your father such a 
stramming gert lie,’’ said Sara, smiling happily; ‘* it would 
have been enough if you’d pretended that you’d only been 
partly naked, for Henry is a very prideful man. Still, there 
it is, and you be quick now, and wipe the train-smuts 
from your face, and then I’ll company you up to vicarage.” 

GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


THE MYSTICAL IN PERSIAN ART 


r \HE advent of the amazing International Exhibition of 
Persian Art to London compels consideration of the 
spirit underlying all Islamic art, that mysterious but 

by no means indefinite sentiment for the marvellous and 

symbolical to which the peoples of the East are so prone. 

Strange indeed that Persian painting should have taken on 

a mystical hue at all when it is recalled that representation 

of any kind was anathema to Islamic practice. For by the 

commentaries on his sacred books rather than by these books 
themselves, by the scholiasts of the Koran rather than by 

Mohammed, the rigorous Moslem is forbidden to make, paint 

or design any figure resembling life. Ornament he may 

confine himself to, but the images of men and animals he 
must not copy. 

The implication is that he who does so usurps the function 
of the Creator, for the Arabic word for ‘* Creator ’’ and 
** Artist ’? is one and the same. On the day of judgment the 
erring painter or sculptor will find himself face to face with 
the entire content of all the images he has ever devised, and 
will be asked satirically to breathe the breath of life into 
them. When he very naturally fails to do so, the full extent 
of his misdemeanours will be brought home to him, and he 
will be plunged into those unhappy realms which all religions 
reserve for those who infringe their canons. 

The one and only representation of the human form per- 
mitted, and that not by the strictest orthodoxy, was that 
used in the shadow-show, the theologians arguing that 
images which required to have a hole bored through their 
heads could scarcely be considered as counterfeits of 
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humanity. But even these strips of camel-skin did not 
escape the observation of the sententious mystic Ibu 
al-Farid, who compared the soul of man to the showman who 
throws the shadows of puppets on the screen, which, when 
removed, reveals him as the real actor, assuming a godlike 
part—from which it may be implied that the human soul is 
one with Deity ! 

Much of the subject-matter of most Persian paintings is 
to be found in the Shah Namah, the great Persian epic of 
Firdousi, and therefore its illustrations, like its material, 
hark back to a period prior to that of the Arab conquest. 
Persia undoubtedly had a school of painting of her own 
during the Sassanian period, and from the fourth century 
onward the limner’s art had a living influence on the whole 
esthetic output of Old Iran. It was almost certainly to such 
earlier Sassanian models that the artists of the Shah Namah 
betook themselves, the illustrations of the great poem 
depicting for the most part the endless wars and combats of 
Rustam and Alexander. 

Symbolic were such pictures as were to be found in the 
baths of Persia in the fourteenth and contiguous centuries. 
It was believed that when a man entered a bath he lost much 
of his vigour, and the vital strength must be aided by 
suggestion through such representations as combats, 
galloping horses and the hunt. 

Most pictures relating purely to religious history are 
earlier in date than the fourteenth century. One of the most 
frequent allegorical subjects depicted is the heavenward 
journey of Mohammed on the composite beast Buraq, an 
animal having the face of a man and ears like those of an 
elephant, a mane like a horse’s, a neck and tail like a camel’s, 
with an ox’s feet and mule’s forequarters. It was equipped 
with wings, and flew so swiftly that in a single stride it 
could reach as far as the eye could see. This animal is 
probably a reminiscence of the winged sphinx of Egypt, or 
the winged bull of Assyria. 

The Prophet and certain of his followers are usually repre- 
sented as wearing a halo, but it is not the halo of medieval 
Christian art, rather resembling a lambent flame surrounding 
the head. In the series of inspired prophets Islam assigns 
the highest place after Mohammed to the Christ, and in 
religious art in Persia pictures of Jesus frequently occur. The 
painters of these probably had illustrated manuscripts of the 
Gospels to found upon, and the resemblance of the Islamic 
Christ to the Christ of medieval art is frequently most 
striking. 

Pictures relating to subjects in Christian history are also 
fairly frequent in Persian art, such as the Nativity and the 
Annunciation, while others, though of Islamic association, 
are obviously founded on Christian models. Even the 
parables in the New Testament have been used as subjects 
by Persian artists. 

The Persian painters were also fond of taking certain 
heroes and heroines in romance as the types of the virtues. 
Thus in the great romance of Yusuf and Zuleika, Yusuf is 
regarded as the personification of celestial beauty, while 
Zuleika represented the soul of the mystic, that which 
bridges the gulf betwixt man and his Creator. Of that bridge 
love is the framework, even earthly love, but the mystic 
is adjured by the poet Jami not to tarry upon it, but to 
traverse it with all speed. Yusuf is, of course, the Joseph of 
the Old Testament, and Zuleika is the name by which 
Potiphar’s wife is known throughout the East. 

Solomon the King and the wonders that encompassed him 
are also favourite themes with Persian painters, especially 
that tale concerning him which tells how Allah gave him the 
sovereignty of the wind, the birds and the Jinn, and how 
he tested the wisdom of Balkis, the Queen of Sheba. The 
two monarchs are frequently shown seated side by side, 
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surrounded by strange monsters. Most interesting, perhaps, 
are the figures of the Jinn, or nature-spirits, who are either 
represented as satanically black, or dead white, with satyr- 
like horns on their heads. That they have, indeed, a 
common origin with the fauns and satyrs of Greek and 
Roman imagination who can doubt ? 

Sheitan, the father of evil, makes a late appearance in 
Persian art, and then in human form, and pictures of life 
in Paradise are equally rare. The blessed are depicted as 
dwelling in a beautiful garden and as paying visits to each 
other on camel-back, exchanging bouquets of flowers. In 
others the Prophet is seen as a veiled mysterious figure 
before whom all bow in homage. In the rear is a palace, 
from the windows of which beautiful houris peep and beckon. 

The lives of the mystics have received ample illustration. 
In these striking pictures not only Persian but Indian 
ascetics are portrayed with extraordinary fidelity to type, 
and the far-famed dancing dervishes are also the subjects 
of several vivid and striking cartoons. The famous Shah 
Jahan of Persia was particularly devoted to wandering 
mystics, and many pictures treat of his visits to these 
ascetics. 

But the strange and miraculous was a favourite theme 
with the artists of Old Iran, miracles wrought by the saints 
providing a common subject, such as mystics being carried 
over rivers, swift and stormy, on their praying-mats or 
cloaks. On one occasion, well illustrated in a manuscript 
housed in the Bodleian Library, a celebrated saint described 
his rival being thus transported while he himself enjoyed 
the security of a boat. Prompted by jealousy, he raised 
a furious tempest which harassed his innocent foe not at all, 
though as a condign punishment horns sprouted upon his 
own forehead, remaining there until he abated the storm ! 

Pictures actually symbolical are few in number, the best 
known being those which occur in a Persian manuscript 
treasured in the Library of the India Office, representing 
kneeling figures surrounded by foliage. But the mystical 
in Persian art strangely enough takes a form much more 
practical than in Persian poetry or ethical composition. 
Delicate and often supremely beautiful as are the results of 
Persian painting, it is obvious that the inner significance so 
abundantly revealed in the mysticism of the national 
literature was either foreign to its spirit or too lofty for its 
consideration and reproduction. At the causes of this inhibi- 
tion we can only guess. We know that the earliest artistic 
essays of Christendom were but crude, and that it was not 
until the twelfth century at least that it was able to 
reproduce the spirit of its more lofty ideals in its painting. 
We can therefore scarcely blame Moslem art if even in its 
heyday it found itself unable to attain in eight hundred years 
what another faith had taken over a millennium to approach 
and apprehend. IxpaL AI SHAH. 


HIATUS 


HERE is a time, a strange, uncertain season— 
April is lingering, May promised soon— 
Earth stands expectant in the calm deserted 
Afternoon. 


A truant doubt shudders across the silence ; 

The straight smoke rising quivers out of line; 

A light air trembles, blurring the stark shadows 
Of elm and pine. 


How shall empiric faith, building a life-time 

On calculated certainties, avail 

Against this pause? The never-failing miracle 
Yet may fail. 


T. C. WorsLeEyY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HICAGO is the capital of Cook County in the State 
. of Illinois, one of the United States of North 
America. Two and a half years ago its population 
was calculated to be slightly in excess of three millions; in 
1920 the population was 2,701,705, and of these 1,693,978 
were either immigrants or the children of immigrants—the 
population was almost fifty-fifty. Since 1920 immigration 
from Europe has been checked; but Mexicans and negroes, 
who are not affected by the restrictive laws imposed on 
Europeans, have continued to take possession of the city of 
Jane Addams and Hull House, the city of international 
anarchy, the city of the great Methodist North-Western 
University, the city of Carl Sandburg and Theodore 
Dreiser, the city which, some Americans believe, will 
become the capital of the States, the city of Al Capone and 
the Unione Sicilione. Most Europeans, or at least most 
English people who have no friends or relatives in America, 
think of Chicago as a place where men are put on the spot 
to be bumped off, where the murders are as noticeable as 
they are frequent, and the law is as shy as a rum-runner 
crossing the border at Detroit. Their opinion will be con- 
firmed by much of Mr. Pasley’s Al Capone (Faber and 
Faber, 7s. 6d.); yet Mr. Pasley provides an antidote for his 
own too exhilarating hooch. 


* * * 


In Mr. Pasley’s view Al Capone and his criminal associates 
are by-products of the Prohibition Law; and he certainly 
proves his point that their wealth and their importance are 
entirely due to Mr. Volstead’s unfortunate amendment. 
Capone in 1920 was an ordinary street ruffian, the kind of 
man whom the police would treat with no respect and little 
kindness. That to-day he is master of police, of judiciary, of 
civic governors, including, as Mr. Pasley not obscurely hints, 
that brave lad Mayor Thompson, is entirely due to the fact 
that respectable Americans insist on getting drink, and do 
not mind how or where they get it. It is the consequences 
of that determination rather than any life of Capone that 
Mr. Pasley has pictured in his book with undeniable force. 
I must assume that he knows the facts : he gives chapter and 
verse for all his more startling statements, and his whole 
essay would in England be one prolonged challenge to the 
law of libel. I think the best way of showing the book’s 
quality is by quotation. Last year a man called Jack Zuta, 
who organised brothels, was killed by five men in a dance- 
hall, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. He had kept 
accounts, receipts, letters, memoranda of his enterprise in 
selling booze and women, and in running gambling-joints. 
The weekly receipts—and Zuta was a poor member of 
Capone’s gang—were $429,000. Among those who received 
cheques were 


Judge Joseph W. Schulman of the Municipal Court, $5,000. 

Emmanuel Eller, former judge of the Municipal, Superior and 
Criminal Courts, $250. 

Illinois State Senator Harry W. Starr, former assistant to 
Corporation Counsel Samuel A. Ettelson, $400. He said the 
cheques were in payment of legal services. 

There was a letter from Chief of Police William O. Freeman 
of Evanston, a churchly suburb of 65,000 souls adjoining Chicago 
on the north, whose foremost citizen is Charles G. Dawes, United 
States ambassador to Great Britain. The letter, handwritten, 
in pen and ink, was on the official stationery of the Evanston 
police department. It read: ‘* Dear Jack, I am temporarily in 
need of four C’s ($400) for a couple of months. Can you let me 
have it? The bearer does not know what it is, so put it in envelope, 
and seal it, and address it to me. Your Old Pal, Bill Freeman. 
P.S. Will let you know the night of the party, so be sure and come.” 
Freeman, a former member of the Chicago police department, 
acknowledged the handwriting. He enjoyed the warm friendship 
of Mr. Dawes and was expecting through his influence to be 
appointed chief of the police of the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. 


The close connection between gangsters, police, judiciary 
and politicians is the most alarming disclosure made by 
Mr. Pasley; and I wish he had given us some idea of the 
salaries paid to these public servants. Are they so low as 
to explain these monetary alliances with the dirtiest and 
most cowardly elements in the country? For here are no 
heroes. The highwaymen of Hounslow or Hampstead, the 
hooligans of Hoxton had more courage than these sneaks 
that cower behind the machine-guns in their armoured cars, 
and whose favourite form of murder is a ghastly parody of 
fraternal greeting. Four or five men go after him who has 
been put on the spot, and while one shakes hands and grips 
firmly the hand of the victim, his colleagues shoot and kill. 
Once one policeman, after a gang had killed or wounded 
three of his companions, pursued three men armed with “‘two 
repeating shot-guns and four sawed-off shot-guns, besides 
their revolvers. . . . Employees of a garage at 5940 South 
Western Avenue, who with hundreds of others had been 
eye-witnesses, saw them running like rats through a vacant 
lot and into an alley half-way up the block between Western 
and Artesian Avenues. They still carried their shot-guns.”’ 
The gangsters do not, as a rule, attack the police, nor do 
the police the gangsters. Mr. Edgar Wallace made his 
Capone inquire impatiently why the police can’t leave the 
gangsters alone to kill off each other, and this seems to be the 
tule in Chicago. Even apparent exceptions, such as the 
murder of the Tribune reporter Jake Lingle, prove on 
investigation to be no exception; Lingle was on the Al 
Capone pay-roll. 

* * * 

And Capone himself? Mr. Pasley leaves him rather 
undefined. It is hard to make out whether he has been 
competent or merely lucky. He is now thirty-three, he has 
only been in prison once, and that for a year in an alien 
jail of Pennsylvania for the crime of carrying a concealed 
weapon. He has a very large fortune, and some real property 
in Miami, he rules a suburb of Chicago called Cicero, he runs 
a second-hand furniture shop, and he has a quiet home at 
7244 Prairie Avenue on Chicago’s south side. 


No gang shootings occur hereabouts. No aliens infest it. 
are no alky-workers, no gambling-joints, no blind pigs. Life is 
tranquil, orderly, reposeful. It is a nine o’clock neighbourhood— 
a refuge to which the tired business man may repair, certain of 
ease. 


There 


** Certain of ease.’? It is odd, and it seems to be true. 
Many attempts have been made on Capone’s life. His 
barricaded citadel in Cicero has been besieged at least once, 
and ‘* raked by machine-gun fire *’; yet no gangster has so 
far forgotten the code as to take a pot-shot at Al by his 
fireside in Prairie Avenue ; there he domesticates, 


pottering about in carpet-slippers and lounging-robe—probably 
tuning in on the radio or more than likely playing games with his 
son whom he idolises. . . He prides himself on his spaghetti 
chefery. With the dish the guest could drink his fill of elegant 


Chianti. 
The immunity Capone enjoys there seems an odd parallel 
to the comparative immunity enjoyed by Head Quarters, 
crowned heads and other important people during a war. 
Or, to find a more appropriate parallel, he is ‘‘ home ”’ 
at 7244, as little boys fly home when they are playing 
** touch,”’ and cannot be caught there, or even questioned. 
And the law? Well, apart from the corruption which 
appears to infect all grades of the law, it is hard to hold 
Capone because it is impossible to get evidence against 
him. The gangsters will not squeak against one another; 
why make your bumping-off an early certainty? The 
chances seem to be that if ever Al Scarface Capone is held 
securely and punished it will be by the Federal authorities 
for the monstrous and blood-thirsty crime of evading 
payment of income-tax. Then at long last he may pay his 
conscience-money. RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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A SOCIALIST’S FAITH 


Equality. By R. H. Tawney. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


There is a kind of cant abroad which brings biology to the 
aid of social reaction, which attempts to palliate injustice by 
pointing to the hereditary differences among men—as if 
natural inequalities were a reason for adding social dis- 
abilities, as if the problem of procuring a better stock excused 
us from the duty of enriching the lives of those children whom 
we have in fact permitted to be born. It is even argued 
that, since men vary in talents and since some must make 
decisions and others accept them, the goal of social equality 
is unattainable. And because the present national income 
would not, if it were shared out equally, make us all rich, 
some pretend that we should not aim at a more equitable dis- 
tribution of what wealth we have. Mr. Tawney is not patient 
of these sophistries. He possesses the gift of irony to a higher 
degree than any other living writer, and having laughed a 
case out of court he proceeds with a wealth of learning, which 
is never paraded but which informs and enforces his whole 
argument, to expose its pseudo-scientific pretensions. 
Mr. Tawney pleads—for his book is a sermon as well as a 
closely reasoned argument—not for an impossible world 
where men are identical in function or in talent, but for one 
which gives an equal opportunity for talent to develop and 
which makes authority, responsibly exercised, the due of 
those fit to use it. On board ship some one must give orders, 
some do dirty work and others clean, but that does not make 
the captain an object ofresentment, provided that he is chosen 
for his ability, trusted by his crew, and commands within 
the limits prescribed by his work. In society, as we know it, 
authority brings bitterness and hatred because our effective 
rulers often owe their position to their membership of a 
ruling class rather than to their fitness to give orders, 
because those who obey do so under a threat of losing their 
livelihood, conscious that their superiors have had oppor- 
tunities of education denied to them and have access to 
whole realms of enjoyment and culture which they too, by 
capacity of nature, could have shared. In a society where 
everyone was in a position to say ‘‘ Go to hell” to everyone 
else, but no one wanted to say it nor needed to go if it was 
said, there would be no reason, as Mr. Tawney argues, to 
fear a “‘ dead level.’’ No one, except the burglar, objects to 
a dead level in matters of law and order; we limit the enter- 
prise of persons of unusual cunning and audacity who might 
be tempted to terrorise their neighbours or break into houses. 
But there are “‘ other special advantages, conferred by 
wealth and property and by the social institutions which 
favour them.’’ In both cases the result of restraint is not 
to cripple the development of personality but to assist it. 

The discussion of equality to-day is complicated by past 
valuations. Though the ideal of a society founded on a 
recognition of basic human equality has been dimly perceived 
by a few in all periods, the particular inequalities attacked 
have varied with changing conditions. The eighteenth- 
century humanists who made equality a battle-cry of revolu- 
tion were aiming, not at a communist Utopia, but at the 
destruction of a caste system. The enemies were monopoly 
and privilege, sanctified by tradition and enforced by law. 
To the peasant, who paid away 80 per cent. of the proceeds 
of his labour, in part to a State which offered him no 
justice and in part to a lord who himself paid no taxes, 
equality meant the removal of quite specific grievances. 
To the merchant, working under smothering restrictions 
and paying excessive dues to support the luxuries of 
a close corporation of functionless aristocrats, equality 
meant that the middle-class was as good as the upper 
any day and that one man’s money was as good as 
another’s. In England the disciples of Bentham and Adam 
Smith, undeterred by the accusation that they were reducing 
society to a dead level, fought against an organised system 
of inequality which was less cast-iron in its structure than 
that on the Continent, but which was defended in principle 
with a stubbornness and a success not achieved elsewhere in 
Europe. To-day, Mr. Tawney argues, in England more than 
in other countries which claim a high | vel of civilisation, 
the cult of inherited inequality remains to show that the 
traditional task of liberalism is not yet complete and to 
confuse the new issue of equality which arises not from legal 
privilege but from the power which wealth bestows upon a 
few. It is the corrosion of this inequality —a corrosion which 





affects the poor, who learn to worship wealth, as well as the 
rich, whose energies are wasted in guarding their preserves— 
against which Mr. Tawney directs his eloquence and his wit, 

In the latter half of his book Mr. Tawney turns from his 
denunciation of the peculiar English reverence for inequality 
and from his consideration of the historical development of 
the idea of equality to the more practical aspects of the 
matter. He is not writing for professional economists, but 
the short case for an extension of the social services has 
never been put more lucidly or more powerfully. In exposing 
the notion that we have in this country anything that can be 
called “‘ equality of opportunity ’’ Mr. Tawney is at his best, 
demonstrating, with the aid of Professor Ginsberg’s carefy] 
researches, how hardly a poor boy may enter the kingdom of 
learning and honour, and using the returns of medical officers 
in London and Manchester to prove that the chance of life 
itself, let alone of a healthy and fully developed life, is at 
least 30 or 40 per cent. less in Ancoats or Bermondsey than 
in Didsbury or Kensington. When Sir Ernest Benn and his 
friends ask for economy in the social services they are asking 
us to sacrifice human life for a dogma, just as certainly as if 
laisser faire were actually a pagan deity to be fed with the 
flesh of children. 

Mr. Tawney is a splendid and inspiriting writer, master of 
a classical style which is the more effective because out of 
fashion, and Equality, though much below the level of 
Acquisitive Society, must rank as one of the few creative 
books which the Socialist faith has produced in a period when 
enthusiasm has become dashed with timidity and disappoint- 
ment. The book has defects. Mr. Tawney has too freely used 
his ironic gift; irony is a subtle weapon, easily blunted by 
sustained use. Another defect, if it can be called such, arises 
from Mr. Tawney’s qualities. He is himself so instinctive a 
democrat, he so naturally makes the assumption, rare among 
scholars, that men are fundamentally all worthy of respect 
just because they are men, that he has not always done 
justice to the non-democratic case. To the theory that 
culture is a purely aristocratic growth his answer is 
unanswerable as far as it goes, but would be strengthened if 
he could have entered more fully into the individualist mind. 
Culture, as he says, is an energy of the spirit, not an exotic 
plant; its enemies are those who would keep it in a hothouse 
as well as those who commercialise it. But it would have 
been well if he could also have removed what I believe to be 
at the root of the artists’ ancient fear of democracy, that the 
simple pressure of numbers is in itself a menace to the 
retention of zsthetic values. Standardisation appears to be 
a danger which the removal of class government would not 
remove from the modern world. Mr. Tawney’s omission to 
consider this danger, while justified on the ground that it is 
not increased by the growth of equality, does perhaps indicate 
a failure to appreciate the individualist’s point of view. Yet 
of Mr. Tawney above all it is true that he is a Socialist 
because he recognises the supreme value of the individual. 

Kincstey Martin. 


WHAT IS ART? WHAT BEAUTY? 


The Philosophy of Art. By Curr Jonn Ducasse. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This able book might have been more closely described as 
an inquiry into the nature of art, considered both as activity 
and object of contemplation, together with a criticism of 
views on the subject with which the author disagrees. Its 
author is a professor at Brown University, and presents it as 
‘* the first of a projected group ”’ which is to develop, in the 
principal fields of philosophy, a point of view which he very 
reasonably calls ‘‘ Philosophical Liberalism.’’ Like the 
majority of professorial books, it is not particularly agree- 
able reading; in fact, there is no reason why anybody should 
read it who is not definitely interested in arriving at a solution 
of the two questions that head this article. The merit of the 
book is, not only that it is clearly arranged and intelligibly 
presented, but that it quite definitely and unhesitatingly 
answers the questions. There is no hedging or hazy higher 
synthesis to confuse the honest reader, and where Professor 
Ducasse chooses to attach a special meaning to a word, such 
as ‘‘ expression,” he plainly announces that he does so. He 
keeps his subject within its bounds, and his criticisms of 
other accounts are fair and telling, particularly when he 
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deals with a portion of Croce’s theory of xsthetics, with the 
theories of art as fulfilment of wish or as instrumental, and 
with the notion of empathy, which he convicts of being a 
special mode of perception but not essentially esthetic. 

The author summarises the results of his liberalistic 
attitude as applied to the questions raised in the following 
theses : 


That art is the language of the feelings; that the range of human 
feelings includes vastly more than the few emotional states for 
which we have names; that language is essentially objectification, 
and only secondarily communication; that art and beauty are 
things essentially distinct, no matter how closely they may tend 
to go together in fact; that “ Beautiful” and “ Ugly” are terms 
redicating of objects only the fact that someone who contemplates 
them esthetically obtains from them feelings that are pleasant or 
unpleasant ; that judgments of beauty are therefore wholly relative 
to the constitution of the individual observer, and are “ valid’ for 
others only so far as those others happen to be constituted like 
him; that art critics are therefore never at all “ authorities” in 
matters of beauty and ugliness, but at best only guides, who may 
direct our attention to things which we then sometimes do find 
beautiful and might otherwise have overlooked. 


This is an excellent summary, on which we will not attempt 
to improve, and it is hard to discuss adequately in a brief 
space conclusions for whose proper consideration a big book 
has been necessary. Perhaps it will suffice to point out that 
the view propounded challenges opposition from the purely 
idealist school, from the strictly Behaviourist school, from 
the views of poetry propounded by Mr. I. A. Richards, from 
the school which holds that Beauty is an indefinable, from 
the champions of “ Significant Form ”’ (which is specially 
criticised in a satirically written appendix), and from any- 
body who believes that in any sense, or for any reason, 
logical, utilitarian or moral, a judgment of xsthetic value 
can have universality. A critic, who is bound to pronounce 
many such judgments in the course of his activity, whether 
he believes in their universality or not, will react somewhat 
jibbingly to so bald an assertion of his comparative futility; 
but it places a reviewer, at all events, in the position of 
stating his personal opinions without bothering about their 
ultimate validity. It may then be held as a personal opinion 
that, in assessing the merit of books of this kind, the best 
method is to pay less attention to their logic than to their 
tone; and where the man stops arguing or demonstrating and 
gives one some idea what he would be like to talk to, if one 
met him, say, in a picture exhibition, or in a concert room, 
or on top of a hill, then a gimlet eye should be fixed upon 
him. Malvolio’s protest that he thought nobly of the soul 
was sufficient to prove, not only his sanity, but his complete 
grasp of philosophy (though Shakespeare may not have 
meant it so); and it can be maintained that a man who thinks 
nobly of his subject produces his effect by the projection of 
this noble-thinking rather than by his logic. The reader 
similarly constituted will find that one has to accompany 
Professor Ducasse some way before conclusions can be arrived 
at concerning his noble-thinking about art. The conclusion, 
however, is in no doubt after chapter XIII. which treats of 
the “‘ Asthetic object ”’; for here he makes some extremely 
sound remarks, into which honest emotion enters, about such 
subjects as the modern tendency to overstress the importance 
of design in painting and courses in ‘“‘ art-appreciation,”’ of 
which we in England do not know the full American horror. 
Any imaginative reader cannot help liking a philosopher who 
lets himself go thus: 


To hear some of our “‘ moderns,” one would think that if only 
a picture is well composed nothing else matters, and that looking 
at pictures is only the latest form of dancing! Hands have come 
after feet, then hips, stomach and knees, but now come eyes. They 
enter the picture here, we are told, then follow this line, turn here 
and return there. They dart this way, zigzag, wiggle, cavort and 
caper. Indeed, the only thing lacking is the music, and, in default 
of road signs, perhaps a critic or two with a go-go tree at the 
crossings to steer eye traffic on the canvas ! 


His six pages of deprecation of appreciation courses are too 
long for quotation, but they are unexceptional in their 
common sense, and the conclusion: 


The most effective way to esthetic appreciation of the products 
of the various arts and of nature is abundant first-hand acquaintance 
with them, and contemplation of them without the distraction of 
a deluge of “‘ explanatory ” words the while, or the expectation of 

words of appreciation” afterwards. As Debussy says, ‘“ Surely 


you know that a genuine appreciation of beauty can only result in 
Silence. . .” 


proves that one might be glad to meet the professor any- 
where. That being so, it can be left to others to discuss the 
really vital point whether esthetic values are purely 
hedonistic, as he maintains. It may be, and probably is, 
impossible to answer the question ‘“‘ What is beauty? ”’ in 
anything like so conclusive a way as the question ‘‘ What is 
Art? ’’; but the professor here hardly takes sufficiently into 
account the extraordinarily strong disinclination of any mind 
which frequently and intelligently considers the value of 
esthetic objects to accept the view that the beautiful is 
merely what “ gives me agreeable feelings when I contem- 
plate it xsthetically.’”’ Even admitting that the judgment 
must be wholly individualistic, the emphasis put on agree- 
ableness is very distasteful, and not altogether borne out by 
facts. It would take too long to put all the objections of 
this common-sense view of consciousness, with illustrations, 
but it can be said that whereas Professor Ducasse’s discussion 
of the question ‘‘ What is art? ”’ is very fruitful and convicts 
most of us of confusion in our ordinary speech, his discussion 
of the second question is more convincing on its critical 
than on its positive side. 


THE CLARENDON CODE 


Studies in English Puritanism, 1660-1688. By C. E. Wuirtrnc. 
S.P.C.K, 2is. 

At the present time there is perhaps a keener desire on the part 
of the various churches to understand one another than ever 
before. As such an understanding is impossible without a 
knowledge of denominational history, Dr. Whiting’s learned, 
thorough and comprehensive manual comes at a very opportune 
moment. It is published by the S.P.C.K.—symbols which may 
for the nonce be interpreted ‘‘ Society for Aiding Christians to 
Know other Christians.” It would be hard to name a single 
book on the subject in which so many facts are collected and 
compared as in this volume of six hundred pages. Dr. Whiting 
has spread his net wide, and its meshes are small. Scarcely any 
of the numerous Commonwealth sects has escaped his notice; 
and his account of each, though necessarily brief, is so well 
documented that ordinary readers can rely on it as authoritative. 
What we should otherwise have to seek in a score of works, and 
in thousands of pages, is here, in all essentials, packed between 
two covers not very far apart. 

One had been inclined to think that an impartial account of so 
thorny a period could proceed only from a man to whom all 
forms of Christianity were much the same; but Dr. Whiting 
has compelled us to revise that opinion. His work is periculose 
plenum alee; but he walks over the deceptive ashes with firm 
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step. He is a sound churchman, but—perhaps for that very 
reason—can respect the conscientious opinions of others. 
Nothing is more pleasing in his book than the unfeigned admira- 
tion, bursting the bonds of his usual brevity, with which he 
speaks of the quict resignation of the Quakers or of the steady 
endurance of the Baptists. 

The style, it must be owned, is heavy. Partly because of the 
compression to which Dr. Whiting’s vast subject compels him, 
and partly for other reasons, the book is hard reading. It is often 
difficult to be sure of the right application of a pronoun, the 
transitions are not always artistically managed, and the 
sentences are often congested. With some of Dr. Whiting’s 
opinions, again, we should, timidly and deferentially, venture to 
disagree. But where the substance is almost uniformly excellent 
we have no wish to search for defects. 

Like most other cruelties, the Clarendon Code—which, inci- 
dentally, Clarendon himself thought too drastic—was due to 
fear; and the fear was to a great extent excusable. The Church 
had suffered severely under the reign of the saints; and the 
saints were still in the land, many of them being a real and serious 
danger. Human nature being what it is, it could not be expected 
that men who had just emerged from a great oppression, and 
who had constantly before their minds the dread that it might 
again overwhelm them, should pause to discriminate among 
their opponents. There were many injuries, also, to revenge; 
and revenge, if not Christian, is human. It must be remembered 
that the Code was less the work of the clergy than of the laity, 
and this though it was the clergy who had been the chief sufferers 
under the Commonwealth. There was a touch of altruism in the 
vengeance. Nor was the king to blame. So far as in him lay, 
he tried to prevent the passing of the Acts, and, despite his 
constitutional indolence, interfered again and again to check the 
ferocity of mobs and magistrates. Many, perhaps most, of the 
bishops strained the law to save the victims, and that though 
the victims were often exceedingly provoking. Some prelates 
condescended to argue, entered conventicles and preached to the 
congregations, or gently urged the dissenting pastors to study 
Hooker. There were, it must be allowed, some among the 
sufferers of the awkward kind that courts martyrdom. On both 
sides there was the fatal certainty that they were in the right, 
and that their enemies were the children of the devil. The 
answers of the prisoners were often not the soft ones that turn 
away wrath. Much misery might have been saved—though 
also much heroism would have failed to be shown—had all 
parties reflected on Cromwell’s words to the Scottish ministers, 
**T beseech you in the bowels of the Lord, to conceive it possible 
that you may be wrong.” But battles are not won by soldiers 
who stop and think that there is much to be said for the hostile 
cause. 

It is a thing of which all Englishmen, whatever their theological 
convictions, may well be proud, that, just as our Civil War was 
the mildest of all civil wars, so this persecution, hideous as it 
was, was yet mitigated by the native compassion and common 
sense of our people. The history of the time is full of stories of 
men saved from their pursuers, of refuges provided by 
conformists for dissenters, of informers spurned by magistrates. 
Nothing, of course, could prevent the prisons from being dens of 
pain, disease, and death. But the prisoners were, repeatedly, 
released for short times, their friends were allowed to minister 
to their needs, and sometimes the very jailers were sympathisers. 
The fact is that the law ran beyond the natural feelings of 
Englishmen, and they refused to administer it. As the generation 
that had had actual experience of the Puritan regime gradually 
passed away, the severity relaxed; and men began to draw 
distinctions between the sects which were harmless to the State 
and those which were not only religiously ‘* schismatic’’ but 
politically dangerous. 

Among the many disadvantages of persecution one of the 
chief is this: that the persecutor may kill the body of his victim, 
but he harms his own soul. With every excuse for the treatment 
of the Dissenters, it can hardly be denied that the Church, in 
thus crushing them, suffered this spiritual injury. It failed to 
force into its membership the sincere and genuine dissidents, 
but it crowded its ranks with the timid, the time-serving and 
the hypocritical, and came ultimately to deserve the censure of 
Cowper, that it had “made the symbols of atoning grace an 
office-key, a picklock to a place.” At the same time it provided 
Dissent with a martyrology which has been its inspiration during 
the subsequent centuries, and is only now beginning to lose its 


— 


force. Men are yet living who can well remember how Joseph 
Chamberlain, yielding for once to passion, proclaimed that he 
was a Nonconformist, the son of a Nonconformist, and the direct 
descendant of one of the ejected clergy of 1662; and how his 
audience rose to him as it never did before or since. It is probably 
true to say that the spiritual force of the Church has increase 
in proportion to its recognition of the sincerity of those who 
disagree with it; and it is probably true that its spiritual force, 
all appearances to the contrary, was never greater than in these 
days of liberal feeling and Christian charity. 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


My Eighty Years. 


Concerning Robert Blatchford of the Clarion Mr. Chesterton 
wrote many years ago, ‘‘ Very few intellectual swords have 
left such a mark on our time, have cut so deep or remained 
so clean.’’ This statement may sound extravagant to the 
younger readers of to-day, but if so it is because they have 
no direct knowledge of the period between the Victorian 
Jubilee and the rise of the Labour Party. The man who 
made the Clarion may accurately be described as the one 
journalist and pamphleteer of genius thrown up by the 
Labour movement so far, and not the least singular thing 
about him is that in certain fundamentals he was out of 
accord with the major portion of the movement he inspired. 
No one thought of Robert Blatchford as being connected 
with the ranks of organised Labour, and although Merrie 
England—his remarkable appeal to the common sense of 
John Smith of Oldham—made Socialists by the million, its 
author was, as he has remained,a fervid British patriot, ready 
to throw over Socialism and everything else for the sake of 
England. Of course the moral is plain enough. Thirty 
years ago Blatchford as the hot-gospeller of Socialism would 
have stood very little chance if he had not been a patriot 
sans phrase. The British working-man was decidedly like 
that. 

Although born at Maidstone, in 1851, Robert Blatchford is 
a product of the West Riding. He grew up a wild dreamer, 
finding in Halifax ‘‘ moon-bright flowers, Lydian airs and 
the apples of Hesperides.’”’ His half-Italian mother appren- 
ticed him to a brush-maker. At twenty he ran away, 
tramped from Halifax to London, slept on Waterloo Bridge, 
and was captured by a colour-sergeant in Westminster. Six 
years in the Army, he says, taught him “ the value of 
collective action and the religion of esprit de corps.’’ The 
lad who enlisted was surprisingly simple; a girl at Aldershot 
said that if the Queen gave a shilling for him she ought to 
have had ninepence change. But he was evidently as good 
as gold, and he came out of the Army in 1877 with most of 
his illusions unimpaired. He was amazingly lucky. Kindly 
women mothered him wherever he went, and—most astonish- 
ing fact of all—he walked into journalism though a wide- 
open door. Getting his start on the Hulton Press in Man- 
chester, he was in at the birth of the provincial Sunday 
newspaper, and as ‘‘ Nunquam” of the Sunday Chronicle 
he achieved the first popular success of its kind. He com- 
manded an enthusiastic following. He possessed an entirely 
natural style—limpid, vivid, unmistakable, made up of sharp 
sentences. It was good for every purpose. ‘‘ Nunquam” 
had, in particular, a love for great literature. He was the 
first—and has been almost the only—Sunday journalist who 
could discuss books and the technique of writing in such 4 
way as to interest the plain man and woman. His employer, 
needless to say, could not put up with this contributor who 
wanted to preach Socialism, so that in 1891 Blatchford and 
his colleagues, who were earning salaries remarkably high for 
that time, walked out and started the Clarion. Their capital 
was £400, and they fixed their own wages at £4 a week. 
The paper, doubtless, would have met the speedy death that 
awaits all such ventures but for the miracle of Merne 
England. In 1894 Blatchford’s articles with this title were 
published in a shilling volume. The author suggested an 
edition at a penny (printing costs in those days were 
trivial), and the thing was done. One million copies went 


By Rosert BiatcurorD. Cassell. 10s. 6d, 


out from the dismal little office in Manchester, and pirated 
issues were sold all over the world. The book appeared in 
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the infancy of the I.L.P. and the last days of Gladstonian 
Liberalism. It sent up the circulation of the Clarion, which 
made and kept its distinctive place as the organ of an 
enormous family party. But the paper was nearly always in 
financial straits. It was heterodox on war and international 
affairs, while its regular writers, handicapped by ugly and 
inapt pen-names, tended to become tiresome after the leader 
of the band went into jingoism. He was at all times entirely 
sincere, whether writing for Northcliffe, hammering at the 
Christianity of the churches, or in his old age preaching 
spiritualism. 

His six years in the Army made Robert Blatchford what 
he was and is. They filled his memory with comic happen- 
ings and characters and they confirmed him in the sentimen- 
tality that makes him at eighty one of the strangest survivals 
in England. His reminiscences, indeed, deal much more with 
his adventures as sergeant than as editor and prophet. Many 
of his readers will have a grievance against him on that 
account. They will say, and quite rightly, that literary 


non-commissioned officers are not uncommon, while Blatch-' 


ford of the Clarion was, during the quarter-century before 
the war, a unique English phenomenon. His memory for 
incidents is probably as true as it appears to be, but he is 
decidedly untrustworthy when it comes to facts connected 
with the early history of the Labour Party. So likewise 
is his old colleague, Mr. A. M. Thompson, who contributes 
a prefatory eulogy. The volume contains one feature that 


one does not expect to find in books of this class—a good 
index. 


A COY DRAMA 


Rudolph and Amina. 
Faber. 6s. 


In Rudolph and Amina Mr. Christopher Morley has retold 
the story of The Black Crook, a “‘ Grand Magical Spectacular 
Drama ”’ first produced in New York in 1866. The Black 
Crook was a success in its day, and Mr. Morley recently 
revived it in his theatre in Hoboken, across the Hudson River 
from New York. The revival may have been fun; but, as is 
usual with Grand Magical Dramas, the plot is not the strong 
point of The Black Crook, so it is hard to understand why 
Mr. Morley has made this story into a book. To be sure, he 
has written the book with his tongue in his cheek; but that 
has not helped much. . . . He says himself that the founda- 
tion of the play’s success “‘ seems to have been that the 
ladies of the ensemble wore tights.’’ This is doubtless an 
adequate foundation for the success of a play; but it is of 
very little use to a book, since the mere mention of women 
in tights is not particularly gripping. The publishers have 
attempted to compensate for this by providing a dust jacket 
on which are pictured eight big women in bathing suits. 
And on this jacket the publishers state, as if it might help 
to explain the book, that The Black Crook “‘ was seen and 
praised and loved by Dickens.’’ But what Dickens wrote of 
the play is as follows: “‘ The Black Crook has now been 
played every night for sixteen months, and is the most pre- 
posterous peg to hang ballets on that was ever seen. The 
people who act in it have not the slightest idea of what it is 
about, and never had.’ This may be passion on Dickens’s 
part; but it does not sound like real love. 

Mr. Morley’s own explanation of why he wrote Rudolph 
and Amina is that the story ‘‘ seemed to lend itself pleasantly 
to the uses of anachronism and insinuation.’”’ In wondering 
what these uses were, we searched the book for illustrations. 
The story is laid in the Harz Mountains, in the seventeenth 
century. At one point the servant of an evil magician is 
described calling at a village post office for mail and being 
impressed by the learned periodicals that arrived for his 
master. ‘‘ He had grown to recognise the Hibbert Journal, 
the Wochenschrift des Alchemismus, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Publishers’ Weekly, the Proceedings of the 
Modern Language Association; most of all La Vie 
Parisienne.”’ That is certainly anachronism, though its uses 
remain obscure. An effort to discover the insinuation failed; 
but there is a ground tone of plump mischievousness through- 
out the book. 

The style of Rudolph and Amina is less pleasing than the 
story, for the book belongs to the Baby Mine school of litera- 


By CuristopHER Mortey. Faber and 
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ture, in which authors and readers are all boys and girls 
together. Archness is the highest literary quality to which 
this school can attain, and throughout Rudolph and Aming 
Mr. Morley is methodically arch. For example, when the 
heroine is first introduced the following occurs: ‘ You wil] 
want to know right away just how old Amina was, and I’m 
not going to tell you exactly. If I said she was eighteen, for 
instance, that would please all the old ladies of eighteen, 
but anyone who is only sixteen or as much as nineteen or 
twenty (lots of people are twenty or even older) would be 
discouraged. . . .”” It is a wonder that Mr. Morley did not 
write this book in pseudo-antique spelling, reminiscent of the 
curio shop—or, more suitably still, in the baby talk used 
with such devastating effect by Mr. Booth Tarkington in 
Seventeen. That would have been splendidly appropriate. 


AMBIGUITY 


Seven Types of Ambiguity. By Wiriut1am Empson. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Empson has written a study of the overtones in English 
poetry. For the framework of his book he has divided 
ambiguity—the name he gives to these overtones—into a 
number of types, taking his number from Ruskin. The 
divisions overlap, they might be almost indefinitely extended; 
for under the term “‘ ambiguity ” Mr. Empson regards as 
relevant ‘‘ any consequence of language, however slight, 
which adds some nuance to the direct statement of prose.” 
The obvious ambiguities of punctuation, of mixed metaphor 
or punning are echoed in countless fragmentary and perhaps 
unconscious ways. To take a simple example, it is possible 
to change the meaning of almost any line of verse by 
italicising one word of it, thus adding a vague emphasis and 
suggestion of deeper meaning which in fact the line does not 
possess. Nineteenth-century poetry is full of examples of 
this vagueness, where the poet takes a pot-shot at his 
meaning, either by some large image, as in Nash’s “ Bright- 
ness falls from the air,’ or by a simplicity which may affect 


readers in different ways. Thus the end of Wordsworth’s 
ballad 


Chatto and 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me, 


is to some readers an anticlimax on the level of ‘‘ We are 
Seven,’”’? while others find its simplicity adequate and 
moving. Emphasis is put on the monosyllable oh, which can 
be made to mean almost anything; the neutral difference in 
the last line does not help the reader to make up his mind. 
In Mr. Empson’s use of the term, Wordsworth is guilty here 
of ambiguity. Mr. Empson does not quote this particular 
example, and he does not discuss the ambiguity which may 
result from an excess of simplicity. Most of his examples 
are taken from Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Chaucer, 
Herbert, Dryden and Pope. He neglects the nineteenth 
century, which is obviously not to his taste. 

For all its scientific apparatus his book is a close and 
personal examination of the poetry he enjoys. His method 
is to analyse this enjoyment into its constituent parts, and 
to note the conflicting emotions and ideas which are roused 
by reading even a lyric as straightforward as ‘‘ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes.” One might say that the point of his 
book is that a poem rarely conveys a single emotion or 
mood; the combination of strangeness and familiarity 1s 
obvious even to an uncritical reader, and less obvious 
conflicts, of rhythm and meaning for example, are plain when 
Mr. Empson points them out. He tends always to take his 
analysis several steps too far, and more than once pulls 
himself with, “‘ You may think this reasoning fantastic, but 
of course you must remember, ete.’’ This is not a book for 
people who read unprecisely and whose enjoyment depends 
partly on the vague perception of music and meaning 10 
poetry. It is really a book for critics. Much of it consists 
in paraphrasing and explaining passages from Shakespeare; 
and that Mr. Empson succeeds in doing this adequately 
and without pedantry is a proof of the quality of his critical 
perception. It is impossible to do justice to the details of 


his argument—his discussions of irony, of subdued metaphor, 
of multiple puns are particularly good. One may regret 
that a critic with his knowledge and clarity of mind 
should aim chiefly at interpreting the processes of poetry 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 


By A. L. GORDON MACKAY, Lecturer in Economics at 
the University of Adelaide, South Australia. 12s. 6d. 


This book has been written to make available to investigators 
and others the facts that underlie the development of the banking 
and credit system of Australia, and its relation to the “City” of 
London and to “ Wall Street.” Particular stress has been laid 
by the author upon the importance of understanding financial facts 
and the functions of financial institutions before any attempt is made 
to re-organise the old nineteenth-century British Empire so that it 
<a a suitable instrument of progress in a twentieth-century 
world. 


Ready early in March 


BRITISH BANKS AND THE FINANCE 
OF INDUSTRY. 


By S. EVELYN THOMAS, B.Com. (Lond.) 15s. 


CONTENTS:  Introduction—Aspect of the Problem — Our 
General Monetary Policy and its Control—The Need for Rationali- 
sation in British Industry—The Continental System of Industrial 
Finance: Interference in Industry—The Finance of _ British 
Industry: Our Banking Tradition of Non-Interference—Attempts 
at Solution—British Banks and Agriculture—The Government 
and the Industrial Situation—Lessons of the Controversy—Appendices. 
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ECONOMIC FRAGMENTS. 
By DENNIS H. ROBERTSON, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


This volume consists of essays, addresses and reviews of books of 
special interest or importance. The items were written at various 
times between 1913 and 1930, and deal with matters of economic and 
social concern. While afew of them were written primarily for students 
of economics, it is hoped that the bulk of the book will be intelligible 
and interesting to the general reader as well. 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 
On February 3rd, 1916, the Life-Boat at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, rescued 
110 lives from the military transport “‘ Express Queen "’ in a heavy gale, with a 
very heavy sea. The Coxswain was awarded the Silver Medal for his gallantry, 
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Tue Ear. or Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2. 














THE DIARY OF MADAME 


, 
D’ARBLAY 
Edited and Selected by MURIEL MASEFIELD. 
4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
“‘ She can write a memorable account of the trial of 
Warren Hastings, when she snubbed Burke, and tell 
an equally vivid story of how she was chased by George 
III during his madness. Her record of five years at 
Court is scarcely less fascinating than her description of 
the world of the arts. This is an extremely interesting 
selection from the diary and letters, which are the best 
of their kind that a woman has written in English.” 
RoBerT Lynp in the Daily New: 


LATER LATIN LITERATURE 
By F. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics in the 
University of London, and T. A. SINCLAIR. 
18s. net. 
The only book in English to give a comprehensive 
account of the vast mass of Latin literature from the end 
of the classical period (third century) to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ‘ Humanists of every school owe a 
very real debt to them, and I want to be among the first 
and most forthcoming to acknowledge it.” 
STEPHEN GASELEE, in Spectator. 


WASHINGTON 
By SHELBY LITTLE. 16s. net. 
A new biography of Washington, based on eight years’ 
research ; neither a panegyric, nor an essay in iconoclasm. 
An attempt to present a real and living Washington 
against the background of the stirring events of his day. 


THE PROBLEM OF RACE 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 
A new interpretation of national unrest and racial conflict, 
based on a survey of the evolutionary significance of Race. 
«‘ A most thought-provoking book for statesmen.” 


Morning Post. 
MARLOWE 
By J. M. ROBERTSON. 6s. net. 
A biography of Marlowe ix the light of the most recent 
research ; a critical study of his works ; and a collation 
of his scattered “remains,” largely embodied in the 
Shakespeare Folio. 


Ld 
LITTLE JOHN OF SAINTRE 
By ANTOINE DE LA SALE. Translated with 
an Introduction by Irvine Gray. 8 plates, 15s. net. 
This charming romance, while of great interest as an 
ancestor of the modern novel, throws a flood of light on 
the institution of Chivalry and the Court life of the period. 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMEN 
IN INDIA 


Edited, with an Introduction, by J. COURTENAY 
LOCKE. 11 plates and maps. ros. 6d. net. 
The story of the beginning of British rule in India, told 

by the first English adventurers in that country. 


THE ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON. Edited by Froyp Deu 
and P. Jorpan-SmiTH. 21s. net. 

The only library Edition of this famous classic, in which 

the Latin passages are rendered in English. 


THE MONGOL IN OUR 
MIDST 


By F.G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 24 plates, 21s. net. 
An entirely re-written and greatly enlarged version of 


this much-discussed book, which originally appeared in 
the To-day and To-morrow series. 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





KEGAN PAUL 
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rather than poetry itself, but one cannot regret that 
Mr. Empson has written this book. He mentions that he 
wrote in “ a continual state of excitement,’’ and perhaps it 
is this that has saved him from being a merely “ scientific ”’ 
critic. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Imitation Man. By Joun Harcrave. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Harold Chater was an up-to-date biologist (the type is fast becoming 
fixed in fiction), but he had a lurking feeling that perhaps the alchemists 
were really on the track of something after all. So, “ translating the 
symbolic terms of the alchemists into biochemical terms,” he carried 
out the instructions laid down by no less a master than Paracelsus, 
and produced, nurtured in the manure behind the tool-shed of his 
suburban home, a perfectly-formed homunculus in a glass tube. This 
is the situation as Mr. Hargrave finds it, and from this he has worked 
out an entertaining fantasy which has the great merit of possessing 
a sturdy backbone of logical argument. Gradually he shows the 
imitation man being made human; yet also more-than-human, for 
Charles Chapman (such is his name) developed a unique faculty in his 
sensitiveness to * the wave-lengths of thought transmission.” And of 
this Mr. Hargrave makes quite good use, both comical and dramatic, 
and though he keeps his touch light almost throughout his story, he 
does not thereby make it seem too flimsy. Like the invisibility of the 
man in Mr. Wells’s famous tale, the sensitiveness of Charles has more 
dangers than one at first suspects: but Mr. Hargrave makes fuller use 
of their farcical than their frightening possibilities— it is perbaps the 
path of least resistance. True, Charles's Zancigian faculties are for 
a time exploited by a bold financier, but we are not really frightened. 
The final and abrupt dissolution of Charles keeps neatly within the 
logical scaffolding he bas been built upon, yet has a touch of 
unexpectedness that closes the fantasy very deftly. Altogether, 
despite a certain patchiness, an extremely good entertainment. 


Wanderer’s End. By Dennis CLheuGn. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


This is the posthumous work of a young English actor who made an 
enviable name for himself at the successful Rialto Theatre in Hoboken ; 
and it has somehow caught, although its setting is very different, the 
atmosphere of infectious lightheartedness which made the Hoboken 
venture a triumph of the more-or-less amateur. The love-interest may 
be rather on the cloying side, but the character-drawing shows a marked 
talent, and the dominating figures of Mr. and Mrs. Pollen, actor-manager 
and stage lady of the old school, are really entertaining. It is a book 
with neither pretence nor pretentiousness; none will read it without 
regretting that no more can be expected from a hand that clearly had 
something still to give. 


Loggerheads. By Major Pamir Grinsie. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Major Gribble strains for effect sometimes in rather odd ways—** the 
subtrusion of night throws its influence over the contemplative with 
leisurely completeness ” and the like—but the main lines of his novel 
are cleverly handled. His aim is to exhibit the clash between what is 
generally termed the old and the new conceptions of moral and social 
conventions; and although it may be questioned whether the intro- 
duction of these terms of time may not be a distortion of the real 
issue, he stages his debate with skill and a sustained quality of interest. 
A debate it certainly is, conducted mainly between two men and two 
women aboard a liner, and rounded off with a show of hands on an 
issue that in the end is crystallised from all the talk. The discussion 
continually provokes the reader with the desire to butt in; which is 
quite as it should be. 


Letty Lynton. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Two of the most memorable descriptions in The Fairchild Family 
are intimately associated with crime and punishment. One is the 
occasion upon which Mr. Fairchild takes Henry to walk past the 
gallows, to see the gibbeted scoundrel who has murdered his mother; 
the other, when Augusta Noble, forbidden to play with the lighted 
candles, does so, and perishes in an agony of flaming muslin. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ heroine recalls both incidents to mind, and it 
is curious how Letty Lynton resembles, both in attitude and content, 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Victorian masterpiece. There is no attempt to 
deprecate disobedience, deceit and cruelty, nor to condemn: only 
the truth is told—how the radiantiy lovely eighteen-year-old daughter 
of a self-made, millionaire baronet, from being so enchanting that 
she not only “ fascinated almost every man she met, but softened 
and subjugated women also,” became as foolish as poor Miss Noble, 
as wicked as the hung villain. ‘* For there existed in Letty’s nature 
a curious streak of duplicity . . . the girl was instinctively deceitful.” 
and so_ little by little, one thing leading to another, she became so 
enmeshed that death—her own, or another’s—-was the only way out. 
And to save herself, she killed. The later part of the book is a 
remarkably good detective story, and the description of the inquest 
in the provincial court-house is in itself enough to make the book 
worth reading. It is certainly the author’s best work since The 
Uttermost Farthing. 


Flamenco. By Lady Evranor Smirn. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 


The rain lashes the lonely house on Dartmoor. Bold, bad Richard 
Lovell, who cheated in cards at the tables of Almack’s, sulks here in 
lifelong exile, what time his wife, once a blue-stocking delighting in 
M. de Voltaire, drinks secretly in her bedchamber, and their children 


grow up as best they can. The rain still lashes. Enter the gypsies, 


from the direction of Spain and heading for America, and there is 


ees, 


strange revelry in Richard’s dining-room, and Flamenco music and 
a wild dance; and away go the gypsies leaving little Camila as a token, 
Year after year of Dartmoor rigour passes, and the gypsy girl grows up 
with the Lovells; Richard and his wife grow older in hatred ; loves and 
jealousies take their foreshadowing shapes amongst the brothers and 
the girls. Attempted murder. Passion of Richard. Abduction of 
Camila by a bold, bad gypsy. Her return to marry one of the brothers, 
Witch and love-charm. The wild blood too strong for her, far too 
strong, in the end. And this is but a tithe of what Lady Eleanor 
Smith packs into her full-blooded, yet curiously artificial, romance 
of a hundred years ago. It is stagey, and one knows it; it is contrived, 
and one knows it; but one reads on to the end, carried forward by the 
author’s intense energy and the naphtha-lit vitality she manages to 
give to these resuscitated figures of cardboard. Put down the book 
and they fade. But if one’s attention wanders during the performance, 
it may be to wonder whether the author, with the gypsy carts out of 
sight and out of mind, will not some day produce a novel of forcible 
actuality. She might. But Flamenco is a dead-end. 


Hell in the Foreign Legion. 


By Ernst LOaNporFr. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


This is the autobiography of a rather strong and silent Légionnaire 
who, because he had faced many hardships earlier in life, was well 
able to stand away from his comrades in Northern Africa and witness 
their sufferings almost as a spectator. The book has no time for 
a romantic treatment of the Legion; it is an indictment different 
from previous ones only by the fact that the author's character is 
strong enough to make him bitter without becoming hysterical. He 
is not beyond finding a grim humour in incidents and he emphasises 
the adventurous side of the life, although, at the same time, insisting 
that most of these adventures are discomforting rather than thrilling, 
In writing of the hardships endured by his fellows, and, of course, 
by himself, Herr Léhndorff finds that the greatest trials of the 
Légionnaire arose from the hard pressure of discipline, the cheap wine 
and the absence of congenial female company. 


To-morrow. By F. 
10s. 6d. 


Brirren Austmx. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Mr. Britten Austin has set out to put flesh on the skeleton and 
breath in the nostrils and thought in the mind of man in all the ages. 
In this one volume he would resuscitate Isis, Hammurabi, Buddha, 
Pericles, Charlemagne, Michelangelo, Lenin, with a host of less 
celebrated revolutionaries and pioneers. The work could hardly 
have been attempted except on the assumption that the history of 
man in all countries at all times is essentially the same, and that all 
historical phenomena may be interpreted by a very few cut and dried 
theories. ‘To Mr. Austin, apparently, they are all entirely explicable 
by reference to hunger, sex-appetite, superstitious fear and the desire 




















EARTH'S 
GENERATIONS 
PASS 


By 


7 


WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE 


Followed by an Anthology taken from four books 
of poems previously published by Mr. Foulke 


Some Love SoNnGs OF PETRARCH 
Lyrics OF WAR AND PEACE 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
SONGS OF EVENTIDE 


7s. 6d. net. 


Times.— ‘Dr. Foulke is a veteran American 

writer who composes verse in a very accomplished 

manner ; proposing a subject and pouring forth 

rich and well-chosen phrases in well-modelled 
cadences ”’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A Vast Clientele 


Amongst its customers the National Provincial Bank 
numbers Governments, Corporations, all sections 
of the Professional and Industrial Classes, Housewives 
and Children of al! ages—testimony enough to the 
wide range of banking facilities it offers—and to one 
and all the same courtesy and attention are extended. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


Limited 








Paid-up Capital - . - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, etc. (Dec., 1930) - - - £293,053,608 








Head Office : 


IS BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


1,363 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 


Affi iated Ban's: 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 











(Editor: R. PALME DUTT) 


FEBRUARY Notes of the Month...‘ EITHER .. OR”’ 
“ Should English manufacturers be thus vanquished, the majority of the 
Proletariat must become forever superfluous, and has no other choice than 
to starve or to rebel." —ENGELS. 
and other articles of interest. 

| rom R. HOOPER, Manager 


7/- per annum, 
79 Warren Street, W.1. 


©- per copy — 


LABOUR MONTHLY en | 
6d 











THEATRES 





QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437.) 
Barry Jackson presents 
“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET,” 
by Rudolf Besier 
Matinées Wed 


EVENINGS AT 8.15. 





day and S day at 2.30. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall 


Excellent cuisine and_ service. 





House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. 





Quiet situation. Special residential terms. 
Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 

FASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. 

___Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 


Sunny situation. 








Vegetarian Guest House. 


Warm, 
Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


burst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


ToRQuay. PEMBROKE HOTEL. (An Biarvitz.) 
200 yards beach. Own grounds. Sheltered. Warm. Happy environment, with 
oo ee home comfort. E.l. and gas-fires. Winter terms from 24 gns.—Foster. 





English 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. 


Situated. South aspect. 





Beautifully 
Ferndown 61. 


The Links Hotel (Pte.). 


Residential winter terms 2} gns. ‘Phone: 





"4 ROSEMARY,” Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would suit 
convalescent. Every attention, invalid cookery a speciality. Terms from 2} gns. 
Per week.—Apply Miss A. KuNgSCH. 











CUT IN CURLS 
TO SMOKE STRAIGHT 


Moods are missing from Classic—but they are 
not mourned. For in their place is the steady, 
straightforward smoking which men have sought 
so long, but never until Classic came, could find. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
1-OZ. 10d.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13/4(NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 


q_SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: 
Cohen, Weenen & Co. Lid., $2 Commercial Road, London, E.1 











ome ka oe mane: 


INHALANT 


uickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
ger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief. 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of “‘ Vapex”’ on your handkerchief. 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/]- 

THOMAS K 





ERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


vi 


“< 
PER 





pd YS Le gc oe hy 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double, 
Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. 


Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss 
C. M, TURNER, M.B.E. 








OUSE TO 1ET furnished at Kilmory, Knap, Sound of Jura, any 
months except May and September. 2 sitting, 6 bedrooms, or 1 sitting and 7 bed- 
rooms, 16 beds. Boat sea fishing.—Apply E. H. Lewis, Moorcocks, Brasted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 





EAUTIFUL HOME for one or two gentlemen, full services if 
required.—Pavut, 178 High Street, Rickmansworth. 





EGENT’S PARK. Smallroom and breakfast ros. 6d., large 27s. 6d. 


Evening meal rs. 3d. Sail friendly Guest House, 217 Albany St., Mus. 4335- 
Country house for week-ends. 





ELL-FURNISHED bedrooms and siftingrooms or bed-sitting- 
rooms. Good cooking and attendance. Separate lock-up boxrooms. Telephone. 
Ten minutes E. Croydon Station. Miss D. Topiey, 35 Friends Road, Croydon. 


Q* isc STULIO to be let for about six months.—Apply LockHartT, 


117 Charlotte Street, W.1, between 10 and 1. 
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for power. The danger of such a view of history is that it leads to 
the selection and arrangement of the facts primarily to illustrate 
the theories; and Mr. Austin has lost in these generalised stories 
intrinsic differences which are history’s life-breath. Among the 
better stories in the book are “‘ The Glory that was Greece,” which 
deals with Periclean Athens, ‘‘ When Adam Delved and Eve Span,” 
which gives prominence to the rising of the English villeins in 1381, 
headed by Wat Tyler; and “ The Railroad Builders,” which is an 
interesting story of the American railroad pioneers. 


The Logic of Discovery. 
Company. 10s. 

This is a book that needs to be read with care, but it will repay the 
care. It is one of the fruits of that interest in the philosophy of 
mathematics which is not the least of the intellectual glories of this 
century. Mr. Carmichael, of the University of Illinois, is a Mathematik 
betrunken Mann. The most interesting of his chapters to the general 
reader will be the last, “‘ The Larger Human Worth of Mathematics,” 
in which he lays bare his soul—‘t Mathematical thought has exercised 
over my spirit a fascination which is far-reaching in its effect upon 
my activity and happiness ’’—compares its zsthetic satisfaction 
with that of poetry, and flaunts its superiority over philosophy. 
A great part of the book is a contention that discoveries are made 
by the mathematical method of formulating hypotheses (or constructing 
postulates), deducing their consequences, and verifying the conse- 
quences experimentally. In no single instance does it appear that 
Bacon’s method of induction has led to a scientific discovery. One 
of the author’s most important contentions is that there is not one 
logic of discovery but several; ‘‘ each relative to some field or subject- 
matter of investigation.” 


By R. D. CarmicnaeLt. Open Court 


Notes on the Catholic Liturgies. By Arcupate A. Kinc. Longmans. 
21s. 


This admirably detailed and exhaustive book, which gives every 
variation from the Roman Liturgy, according to every rite in com- 
munion with Rome, is essentially a text-book. Written for specialists, 
by a specialist, it will delight the heart of every theological student, 
every liturgical enthusiast, but whilst it is for them a vade mecum, 
it is not without general and historic interest; as, for instance, in the 
descriptions of the mysterious rite of Braga, of the minute precautions 
taken in some monasteries against poisoning and the many changes 
in the Ambrosian Rite. The Lyon Proper Prefaces, and the Apostolic 
Benedictions, which are given verbatim, are fine examples of medieval 
Latin prose, but it seems a pity the English of this book should have 
suffered quite so much. For the sake of greater economy of space 
it has been compressed and condensed, until what otherwise would 
have been clear straightforward writing is become uneven and 
disjointed. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW AUSTIN SIX 


EW motor cars resemble films nowadays in that they 

are “‘ released ’’ on a certain date, though the press 

; and the trade normally possess tolerably complete 
information months in advance. The retailers naturally 
betray the good news to any customers who are contem- 
plating purchase in the near future, always supposing that 
the retailer in question is an agent for the new car; if he 
does not handle the vehicle he keeps its parturition a 
profound secret, lest his customers should go to some other 
agency. Hence the new 13°9 h.p. Austin has been a secret 
de Polichinelle for some six months past. I comment in 
passing on this pseudo-secrecy as a muddle which ought not 
to be repeated by any firm which values public confidence, 
whilst I admit the manufacturers’ difficulties. The secrecy is 
chiefly dictated by a factory’s desire to avoid being pestered 
with deliveries which it cannot execute, and its retailers’ 
wish to unload any models rendered obsolescent by the new 
car. But sudden introductions out of season always annoy 
the buying public. They may in some cases be trapped into 
buying the cars forming the tail-end of a model which is 
being dropped, cars which instantly depreciate heavily (this 
does not apply in the present instance, as no Austin models 
are being scrapped). They are often induced to order a 
car which does not precisely suit them, and are confronted in 
a few weeks or months by a new car which suits them much 
better. There are a good many owners who have sworn 
oaths never again to buy the productions of certain firms, 
because they have been led to make buying mistakes of this 
character. The only remedy is for all the factories to 


announce their new models simultaneously, e.g. at the Show; 
and this counsel of perfection is difficult whenever a particular 
firm steals a march on the trade, as Sir William Morris did 
with his Morris Major last autumn. At the present moment 
there are a good many motorists who would rather own the 
new Austin than certain rival cars whick they bought or 
ordered late last year. However, the Austin people were not 


metas 


ready, and there is nothing to be said, except for this genera] 
condemnation of the present system of “ releases.’’ 
* * * 


To turn now to the new Austin, which will be called the 
“Twelve Six,”’ but is technically rated at 139 h.p. and 
taxed at £14, Sir Herbert Austin has taken four normal 
people as the keypoint of his design, and set himself to build 
round their persons the cheapest six-cylinder saloon of 
average performance which his brain could achieve. He has 
got the price down to £198, which is astonishingly low for 
such a specification. The performance may be gauged from 
the mere statement that the maximum speed is round about 
sixty miles an hour, a little less rather than a little more, 
The engine is not one of the tiny high-speed units which 
buzzes like a disturbed hive of bees; it is deliberately planned 
to run smoothly and quietly at a modest rate of revolutions, 
Similarly, the coachwork is in no sense oe and when a 
full car is viewed it does not remind one of a turkey’s egg 
placed in an egg-cup dimensioned for hen’s eggs; but the 
occupants rest at their ease, without invasion of each other’s 
seating accommodation. The car as a whole may thus fairly 
be compared to the typical American cheap car. It answers 
in terms of steel the plaintive question which many buyers 
of small British cars have urged in the past: ‘* Why should 
we be uncomfortable because we are poor?” The car 
weighs little short of a ton unladen, and this figure should be 
compared with the 8 cwt. which represented the unladen 
weight of a certain pioneer small car some years ago, 
marketed at much the same price. The fuel consumption 
cannot therefore average less than twenty-five miles per 
gallon; and this figure may be taken as entirely normal for 
any car designed to transport four normal passengers at 


modern speeds. 
* * * 


There is nothing sensational about the mechanical design, 
though the engine plainly reveals concentrated thought, and 
will probably rank with the same designer’s 7 h.p. as one of 
the most satisfactory power units of its size in the world. 
Sir Herbert Austin has fully earned the reputation of design- 
ing engines which are smooth, reliable, and evince an almost 
perfect balance between power output and manners. Indeed, 
the chassis is conventional in almost all its details. There 
are only seven grease nipples. The spring shackles have 











THE MUSEUM 
GALLERIES 


7 HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Owing to the great success of the 
EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS, 
PICTURES AND LANDSCAPES 


BY 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER 


we have arranged for its continuance 
until the end of February 





Weekdays - 
Saturdays - 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 





THE MUSEUM GALLERIES’ STUDIOS — 
53 Shorts Gardens, Drury Lane, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams; Museumgal. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


MR. BEAUMONT PEASE’S ADDRESS. 


“ DIVIDEND DECISION NOT PESSIMISTIC BUT 
PRECAUTIONARY.” 


The seventy-third ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank Ltd. 
was held on Friday, January 30th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 
Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that their net profit 
prought in, after making provision for rebate, income tax, and for all 
bad and doubtful debts and contingencies, was {£2,129,515, out of 
which they had paid interim dividends for the half-year ending 
June 30th. They had placed £200,000 to contingency fund and {200,000 
to staff superannuation fund. The directors recommended a dividend 
of 1s. 4d. a share on the ‘“‘ A” shares, making a total dividend of 
15 per cent. for the year, and a dividend of 6d. per share on the 
“B” shares, making a total dividend of 5 per cent. for the year. The 
balance carried forward was £511,198, about £3,000 higher than the 
palance brought in. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: Having declared profits of 
{2,100,000, the point of special interest to shareholders naturally is 
why did we not declare the usual dividend. The answer very simply 
is that in our opinion the normal banking profits for the year did not 
warrant it. With our largely increased deposits, and with the reduced 
facilities for employing them profitably in loans and overdrafts; with 
an average bank rate which had fallen from £5 9s. 1od. to £3 8s. 2d.; 
and with a still larger reduction in the average discount rate for three 
months’ bills from {£5 4s. 2d. to {2 10s. 2d., the ordinary normal profit- 
earning capacity of the business during last year showed a very 
considerable falling away as compared with the previous year. It is 
true that this was compensated by large abnormal profits resulting 
from the sale of investments. It is true also that by having greater 
recourse to our internal reserves, which may be legitimately used in an 
ordinary way, either for meeting bad debts or for the equalisation of 
dividends, we could have shown a higher profit figure for the year. 
Undoubtedly, if we had been clear that 1930 was an isolated instance 
and that the results for 1931 would be of a more normal character, we 
probably should have recommended the usual dividend. But after 
taking all the circumstances into the most careful consideration, we 
came to the conclusion that it would be more in conformity with the 
prudence and prestige of English banking, of which you shareholders 
are as proud as any one, and for which you have every reason to be 
grateful, if we placed the whole of the profits arising from the sales of 
investments to our internal reserves. 

It is not unnatural for any one to argue that in past years we have 
built up these substantial internal reserves for the very purpose of 
meeting abnormal conditions if and when they arise, and probably 
we should have so used them if we had been confident that these 
conditions would not still continue. But without that clear expecta- 
tion, would it have been wise to contemplate further inroads for the 
current year on our inner resources? We wish above all things to be 
strong and to have increasing and not diminishing strength on which 
to lean in years to come. One of our leading organs of public opinion 
stated recently: ‘‘ Everything points to the probability that 1931 
will be a year of grave economic difficulties.” If we have erred in this 
respect, though we think not, we have erred on the safe side, and we 
believe our decision is one for which in future years our sharcholders 
will thank us. 

As a commentator recently said with true wisdom, ‘‘ Many companies 
have been the worse for paying too high dividends; none have ever 
been the worse for paying too little.” 


Business CONDITIONS AND DIVIDEND Poticy. 


If it showed some courage to arrive at a decision which we strongly 
suspected might stand alone, or nearly alone, in the world of English 
banking, and might prove to be unpopular in some quarters, it also 
demonstrated an unshakable belief in the minds of your directors of 
the fundamental soundness of the bank which could rise superior to 
any such mistaken inferences. I am glad to be able to inform you 
that we see no reason to reconsider the conclusion we came to last year 
as to the amount of provision necessary. Everything points to the fact 
that the {500,000 we then provided will be sufficient. Nor are there 
any other bad debts of an abnormal nature for which we have had to 
make provision, and our internal reserves now stand at 2 higher figure 
than they did at the commencement of last year. 

Although we naturally sympathise with the shareholders that the 
Teturn on their shares is somewhat reduced for 1930, there is no sign 
that our decision has proved generally unpopular. On the contrary, 
we have had general congratulations from various classes of business 
and other people best qualified to give an opinion, and of our 65,000 
shareholders there have been four only who have written to express 
any criticism, and you will notice that the price of our shares is 
Practically at the same figure as before our announcement. 

f you consider with me for a moment the circumstances in which 
we had to come to a decision, I think you cannot but agree that that 
decision was sound. Neither the enormous destruction of wealth 
during the war, nor the greatly increased productive capacity of the 
world has yet been caught up. Signs of depression and want of 
confidence are seen on every side. The numbers of unemployed have 
already reached alarming figures in this country and are increasing 


elsewhere. Low prices, coupled with high costs of production, form a 
most unpromising antithesis. The free flow of trade, already impeded 
by every kind of obstacle, is still further impeded and diverted from 
its natural course by huge international payments which have no 
commercial significance or basis whatever. Vast accumulations of gold 
in countries which do not require them have been accompanied by an 
inability to discover trustworthy borrowers in those countries which 
might be benefited by a greater supply of that commodity. High 
taxation, especially in this country, has killed enterprise, while low 
prices have failed so far to produce new orders to any appreciable 
extent. These are all matters of commonplace knowledge. They have 
occurred before and they have passed away. I have no doubt they 
will pass again. But when? 

Our decision in regard to our dividend was not pessimistic but 
precautionary. If we had seen a definite term to the present difficulties, 
if we had seen any immediate prospect of improvement, if we had been 
convinced that there was a clear-cut and simple remedy which could 
effect a speedy cure of our evils, our recommendation to reduce the 
dividend might not, as I have already said, have been made. But we 
looked in; vain for any immediate remedy of the kind, 


BANKING CREDIT AND GOLD. 


If men were prepared to trade and to make purchases there is no 
lack of banking credit with which to make the necessary payments. 
The plain truth is that, for want of confidence, for want of belief that 
business is on the upward trend, the business world is refraining from 
giving more than the minimum of orders. 

It is true that in some spheres, on account of political or for other 
reasons, a large portion of the world is out of the buying market. It is 
also true that those engaged in primary production, such as agriculture, 
find that their products are fetching such a T price as comp: 
with that of manufactured products that they are unable to give as 
many orders for ploughs or other agricultural requirements as otherwise 
they would. If the prices of the two were in closer affinity there would 
be no lack of the necessary purchasing medium, if orders were considered 
justifiable. It is not because of any shortage of gold that these orders 
are not given. 

You have seen from our figures that our advances have greatly 
decreased, and the reduction in our profits is largely due to the fact 
that our proportion of advances has fallen to 48-5 per cent. Obviously, 
that was not in accordance with our wishes, or due to the fact that we 
could not or would not lend, but ,\because there was no demand. 
Certainly there is a maldistribution of gold in the world, and it gives 
rise to many difficulties, but this talk of the use of gold, or the shortage 
of gold and the shortage of credit, and faults in our monetary system, 
as being the causes of present low prices and depressed trade appears 
to be immensely exaggerated. 

The whole subject is a difficult and complicated one, and little 
understood by the ordinary man. It is all the more to be regretted, 
therefore, that the suggestion should be made with every appearance 
of authority that all our troubles could easily be cured by some clever 
manipulation of monetary matters if only those in control of these 
things had the wit to put it into operation. 

None of these critics makes any definite suggestion as to what they 
would do if they were in authority to deal with the situation. When 
bank rate was high they said it was killing trade. Now that it is 
low and the position is worse, they seek for other causes. In spite of 
their theories about gold, now that the stock is considerably greater 
than it was, they fail to explain why trade is more depressed. The 
truth is, I believe, that what is really required is old-fashioned and 
has no imaginative appeal. The humdrum virtues of patience and 
economy are out of date, and I wish I were able to suggest something 
more startling with immediate promise of success. But I believe time 
is required in which demand can overtake supply. Time and patience 
are also required for political unrest throughout the world to die down, 
and for the costs of production to be reduced so that the lower price 
of products of manufacture can offer more inducement to potential 
buyers. 

DISCOURAGEMENT OF ENTERPRISE. 


Trade requires some lightening of its vast load of taxation. Confi- 
dence must be restored and enterprise encouraged. Just as a recipient 
of the dole finds it unattractive to work for the few extra shillings 
which separate the dole allowance from a worker’s wage, so is a 
capitalist discouraged from entering upon any enterprise by the fact 
that if it is successful the balance of profit remaining after the deduction 
of income tax and surtax is insufficient to compensate him for the risks 
run, whereas, on the other hand, if it proves a failure, he has to bear 
the whole of the loss. 

Until there is some amelioration of these hindering conditions it 
would seem to be necessary that no obligation, whether national or 
individual, should be entered into which the nation or the individual 
cannot afford to carry out. Neither a nation nor an individual has any 
divine right to possess those things which either desires to have. It 
all depends upon whether they are in a position to pay the adequate 
price, or give full consideration for the bargain. 

Whether an improvement under these heads is far off or near at 
hand it would be foolhardy to prophesy. Some of them are in the 
sphere of politics; some of them are in the hands of traders themselves, 
both employers and employed; while others are largely psychological 
in character. When men believe that prices are temptingly low and 
are likely to improve, orders will be given, and the result on trade may 
be surprisingly rapid. The fact that in some commodities the price 
is down to pre-war level gives us some encouragement to believe that 
we are not far from bottom, but in all the circumstances I have 
enumerated I trust that you will agree with me in thinking that for 
a bank a counsel of prudence is not only justified but commendable. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Silentbloe bushes, requiring no lubrication; and the bearings 
of the brake gear are all zinc-lined and grease-packed, a com- 
bination which spells a year’s freedom from attention. 
Everything is accessible, and maintenance should be both 
simple and cheap. The man who buys this car profits by an 
asset which is not emphasised in the catalogues. Ever since 
the war the Austin works have steadily supplied cars of 
sound quality, and have thereby attracted into their organi- 
sation the best agents in almost every British town and city, 
men who appreciate an honest job, and desire to serve their 
clients well. The Austin staff have been singularly felicitous 
in winning the trust and respect of these men, and the con- 
sequence is that Austin owners are linked to the factory by a 
sound chain of service, and receive proper treatment in any 
small worries and emergencies such as must arise in 
prolonged usage. * a " 

The car is offered with a choice of two saloon bodies, steel 
or fabric, both of which have good lines, and are well laid 
out in respect of convenience, capacity and comfort. The 
suspension is good for the type, being above the average 
rather than below it; zinc interleaving of the sprirgs promises 
a better immunity from rust and rough spring action than 
an ordinary casual owner obtains with normal springs. The 
construction of both bodies practically guarantees immunity 
from internal body creakings; petty noises from such items 
as doors and windows are inevitable with any car, but yield 
to simple treatment. The brakes are adequate. The ratios 
of the three-speed gearbox are sensibly plotted; they would 
be easier to change if the gaps between gears were smaller, 
but comparatively low bottom and second gears are really 
essential for a car with a world market, though they will 
probably strike a metropolitan buyer as rather on the low 
side. This feature is, however, balanced by the rather excep- 
tional willingness of the engine on top gear, so that gear- 
changing is unnecessary in flat districts. 

* * * 


Judging the car as a whole, it bids fair to become the most 
popular low-priced family car on the British market, and 
should prove a great money earner for the Austin works. It 
will certainly inspire many changes of mind amongst 
motorists who were intending to order some rival make 
towards Easter. There will be a battle royal between it and 
the new Ford when the new Dagenham Ford works enter 
production and Ford launches his real selling campaign in 
these islands. I would hazard a guess that the Ford per- 
formance may be slightly superior, but that the superior 
Austin coachwork accords far more closely with British 
iraditions. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


WEEK ago it looked as though markets might go 
A ahead, but a combination of unfavourable factors 
has prevented this. In fact, it is a long time since 
so many depressing occurrences have happened in one week. 
There was news of a Brazilian revolt, albeit this appears to 
have been exaggerated. The Peruvian Government indicated 
that it would be compelled to ask for a moratorium. There 
was the New Zealand earthquake. The Australian exchange 
went from bad to worse. Argentine rails continued to fall, 
on the growing probability that owing to the poor exchange 
there will be no interim dividends. Silver touched its lowest 
price recorded thus far. And then there was the complete 
collapse of the Royal Mail Steam Packet stocks. Altogether 
a cheerful series! Against this collection of depressing 
factors may be set the appreciation of sterling and the better 
tone of the American and Kaflir markets. As regards the 
last there has been some recession from the best, but it is 
natural that each pronounced rise should be followed by a 
certain amount of selling on the part of weak holders whe 
are only too pleased to have an opportunity of reducing their 
commitments, for there are still thousands of investors who 
are carrying stocks on borrowed money and are being con- 
tinually pressed to reduce their engagements. 


* * * 


The efforts of the Bank of England to force up rates and 
thus attract foreign balances are meeting with success, 
although some people in Lombard Street think that the 
present month will not pass without a rise in the Bank rate. 
The unpopularity of such a measure and the difficulty of 
making it effective may, however, prevent this. The New 
Zealand exchange has suffered of late in sympathy with the 
Australian rate, although the position of the two dominions 
is not comparable. As a result of the earthquake, quotations 


seeieeneeal 


have weakened further, in particular Napier Harbour 5} per 
cents., which fell from 101 to 973, and Otago Fives, due in 
1934, which fell from 101} to 973. 

* * = 


In ordinary times the collapse of the Royal Mail group 
would be the sensation of the day, for when the Preference 
and Ordinary stocks of a group owning a fleet that cost more 
than £100 millions are dealt in at 5s. per £100, and in one 
case at nothing per £100, the matter becomes one of national 
concern. The company was formed under Royal Charter 
instead of under the Companies Acts, and the fear has been 
expressed that on this account the liability of holders may 
not be limited. It is understood that legal opinion on the 
whole is to the effect that holders have no further liability, 
but the slightest doubt is sufficient to make some frightened 
holders get rid of their stock at any price, or indeed without 
a price at all. It is not the fault of the board that trade 
conditions are what they are, but it looks very much as 
though this concern has been expanding dangerously for 
many years. 

* * * 

The Amsterdamsche Bank has just issued in English a 
Financial and Economic Review of Dutch trade and finance, 
some parts of which make interesting reading compared with 
the ‘‘ non-political ’? pamphlet of the Federation of British 
Industries, also just issued under the equally non-political 
title of The Passing of Free Trade. The Amsterdamsche 
Bank states that although there is no demand for a general 
increase of import duties, the view is expressed in some 
cireles that the Dutch Government should protect the country 
against specific measures taken abroad. The majority are, 
however, opposed to this demand for the following reasons: 

In the first place, it is regarded as out of place to adopt, simply 
because other countries do, a measure which would give rise to so 
much dislocation and discontent as would be the case with protective 
duties. There is no need to imitate an example which is in principle 
wrong. In the second place it is pointed out that Holland, with 
her system of moderate free trade, has by no means done badly 
hitherto, in comparison with other countries which have forsaken 
this principle. 

* * * 


After pointing out how dependent Holland is upon her 
foreign trade, the Bank goes on to say that proof of the fact 
that the prevailing commercial policy of Holland has enabled 
her to maintain her position satisfactorily is to be found in 
the figures of international trade, which show that 

not only has Holland the largest export, reckoned per head of the 

population, when compared with Belgium, Switzerland, Great 

Britain, Sweden, Germany, France, etc., but her foreign trade as 

whole has comparatively suffered less than has that of the countrie 

which have imposed protective tariffs. 
There can be no doubt as to the opinion of Holland’s leading 
bank in the much discussed question of Protection. 
A, Emm. Davis. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 





DR. CARPENTER’S CRITICISM 


OF GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 





The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President of the 
Company), presided. 

At the outset the President explained the decrease of 2-97 per cent. 
in the sale of gas during the year owing to the high average temperatures 
prevailing during the early months of 1930. The small fraction of 
unaccounted-for gas (-88 per cent.) was a sure test, he said, of the 
efficiency of the distributing plant. 

Continuing, he said (in part) :—You will remember that last year 
I told you there were two low temperature plants being installed at 
our East Greenwich Works. One of these, after a period of promise, 
broke down from mechanical but, nevertheless, very serious weakness. 
Whether the conditions under which it worked were more exacting 
at East Greenwich than at the Essen colliery where the process was 
originally worked out, I am unable to say. But, unlike a colliery, 
a gas works could not look favourably upon the use of a plant from 
which the production of gas might be liable to fail at short notice. — 

I cannot say anything new at the moment regarding the “‘ Coalite ’ 
process other than that it is gradually being put to work. 

Regarding the arrangements with the Commercial Gas Company 
now carried out, I see no reason to doubt that their usefulness will be 
realised by both companies. 

With regard to the dividend proposals, the payment of this at the 
rate of 1} per cent. above the basic rate of 5 per cent. carries with it 
the obligation to divide among our employees a co-partnership bonus 
amounting in the aggregate to £83,874. Were it not for the heavy 
expense of reconstruction work during the year, a larger contribution 
would have been available for the special purposes fund than the 
£40,000 now allocated. 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


I have never come with such a serious condition of things to place 
before you as I must now endeavour to do. Let me remind you, first 
of all, that for the greater part of a century we have carried on under 
statutory authority and control a business which has been, and still is, 
engaged in supplying one of the necessities of everyday life required 
by the bulk of the population. 

Now one often hears the remark, “‘ Ah! electricity is only in its 
infancy,” but it is fifty years or thereabouts since the Jablochkoff 
electric candle first made its appearance upon the Thames Embank- 
ment. From that time the business of electric supply has developed 
until it has become the extensive organisation we know to-day. 

I remember very well the slump in gas shares which those Jablochkoff 
candles brought about. The remarkable fact stands out that the then 
undreamt-of development of the distributing of the new form of energy 
did not check, but indeed stimulated, a corresponding development in 
the use of gas, not merely through new channels, but largely by the old 
one of light-giving, made possible as it was by Count Auer von 
Welsbach’s invention of the gas mantle. 

These two great industries of gas and electricity supply have gone on 
developing side by side, each recognising that there were fields of 
usefulness for both, and each recognising that both forms of energy 
possessed advantages and disadvantages peculiar to themselves, and 
each, as I have said, by its commercial and scientific activities, 
stimulating its competitor. 


ADVERTISING OF ELECTRICITY. 


Now, commercially it is easier to advertise electricity than gas. 
We know quite well that it is only necessary to call a body-belt or a 
hair-brush ‘‘ electric’ to ensure for it a ready sale. Gas has no such 
advantage; it is neither novel nor fashionable any more than is 
“ Shanks’s pony ” as a mode of locomotion. Even so, the fact remains 
that there are many people to-day who continue to use gas-lighting, 
not because they cannot get electricity, but because they prefer the 
pleasant warmth and soothing light of gas. It is possible that the 
omission to advertise the acknowledged advantages of gas-light is 
partly, though certainly not wholly, responsible for what I will call 
the official and indeed the Governmental attitude to-day towards gas 
undertakings. 

In a recent letter to the press, Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie records the fact 
that in nearly 100,000 municipally-owned houses in this country 
the tenants are not allowed to choose the form of lighting or heating 
they prefer. He states that in thirteen areas the local authorities have 
Prohibited the use of gas for any purposes whatever on their estates, 
and in forty-seven other cases specific uses of gas, that is for lighting 
or heating, are forbidden. 

This serious state of affairs has been developing, too, in the company’s 
area, and while we were considering what we could do to meet this 
new and unprecedented situation, some of our employees took the 
matter into their own hands, and, having regard to the seriousness 
to them of any part of our business being compulsorily shut down, 
decided first to form from among themselves a small committee and 
then to get into touch with London County Councillors and Members 
of Parliament representing districts in which our employees were 
interested, either as workers or dwellers. 


MINISTER OF TRANSPORT’S VIEWS. 


Amongst others, they wrote to the Minister of Transport. I will 
not trouble you by reading the whole of the letters passing between 
these workpeople and the Minister, but I must quote from one. The 
Minister says, inter alia, ‘‘ I am inclined to the opinion that the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company is employing somewhat undesirable 
means in furthering the interests of a particular commercial undertaking. 
Provided the public interest is served, I have every desire in public 
matters to be fair between the various industrial undertakings, but 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company does not ease the difficulties 
which arise out of the competition between gas and electricity by 
employing political methods of furthering trade interests (using their 
employees in the process) on lines which were alleged against the 
brewers before the War. At any rate, so far as I am concerned in 
my public work, I shall continue to be guided solely by the furtherance 
of the public interest, and I will not submit to attempts at intimidation, 


however scientific, made by political pressure of commercial 
undertakings.” 
I am not like the Minister of Transport—a politician! I make the 


confession here to you: I have never meddled in politics. 

There is not a shadow of truth in the suggestion of the Minister that 
what has happened is of political origin engineered by this company. 
What did happen, was that our employees took alarm over the fact 
that one municipal housing committee after another declined the offer 
of this company to take the chance of the business it could get, and 
completely to pipe the newly-constructed houses free of cost to tenant 
or owner. This privilege, for, of course, it was one, the councils, being 
the property owners, refused, their attitude being quite different from 
that of the ordinary estate builder, who is quite content for the pipes 
and wires to go in while building is in progress. It is curious and 
certainly significant that the councils should have taken up so peculiar 
an attitude. The proffered service of gas facilities would cost them 
nothing. Their tenants are unrestricted in the use of coal or oil; they 
may consume either in the municipal tenement; but gas, NO! 

I cannot help thinking that in some way or other this attitude may 
have been inspired in some measure by Whitehall. It is true that in 
a speech made at Woolwich a little over a year ago by the Minister of 
Transport upon the development of the electrical industry, he is 
reported as saying that ‘‘ he was not attacking or seeking to minimise 
the great gas industry, one of the most progressive industries in the 
country. There was room for both, and the electrical industry would 
be wise if it learned much from the enterprise and initiative of the 
gas supply industry.” 

EXAMPLE OF THE MINISTER. 

Some months earlier he told us through the Press his own ideal. 
“In my own home,” said he, “ electricity is lighting the rooms, is 
heating the rooms, though not to the exclusion of the Sunday evening 
coal fire in the winter, is cooking the food, giving us a constant hot-water 
supply, heating the flat-iron and boiling the kettle.’’ There does not 
seem much room for both there! I rather think the speech at Woolwich 
must have been “ political.’”’ If the example of the Minister goes for 
anything, and the influence he wields as the official propagandist of 
the electrical industry is certainly an enormous one, electricity on 
week-days and a coal fire on Sunday would not provide much occupation 
for gas undertakings. There is no disguising the fact that if his example 
is taken rather than his precept, the use and service of gas would be 
completely wiped out of existence. 

This will never be the case so long as every member of the public 
is free to use the medium he prefers for cooking his food, or for warming 
and lighting his rooms. Surely the electrical industry is able to go 
ahead stimulated by our competition, as we are by its, without 
alternate coaxing or lecturing by any Minister of State. 

THE ADDRESS TO ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Why is one public utility organisation specially selected for support 
at the expense of another, which no one has ever suggested does not 
fulfil a useful and, indeed, a necessary purpose? Take, for instance, 
the address of the Minister of Transport to the members of the British 
Electrical Development Association, who were urged by him to “‘ re- 
member that the domestic lighting load, with summer time on the 
statute book, was not a particularly attractive commercial proposition,” 
and that “ it was also the duty of supply undertakings to see that they 
had adequately equipped sales organisations which would help the 
domestic consumers to utilise electricity for cooking, heating, flat- 
irons, vacuum cleaning, and even for the early morning cup of tea 
before people get out of bed,” 

And, later, at the Guildhall Conference, he urged his hearers to go 
out for the full domestic load and not to fear to go to the Government 
for help, since it was eager to assist wherever possible. The Minister 
of Transport is a member of a Government which stands for freedom 
for the citizen, justice and fair play. The gas industry of to-day does 
not need the assistance of Government credit to carry on and develop 
its business. It never has. Cannot State-supplied credit be more 
properly applied to find work for the unemployed? Must industrious 
Peter be destroyed in order to make work for unemployed Paul? 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the president. 
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LECTURES 





HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W.1. Lithographs by TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 
Exhibition open till 21st February. 1o—5. Saturdays, 1o—r. 





CS HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. | Sunday, February 8 
OHN go Te “The Post-War Family.” Sunday, February 15, C, Detisiz 
URNS, .» D.Lit. 





| tr ’S “GENESIS.” Marble carving and other new works. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6, 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Pnncipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of a. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: 

Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 

Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. to 
£100 16s. Fees without residence £31 108.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, MEDICINE, AND Encinggrino (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 ros. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 


Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 





FELLOWSHIP 
BARNETT FELLOWS ELF. 


The Barnett Memorial Fellowship Trustees will, on 1st July, 1931, 
make an appointment to a Barnett Fellowship for the year beginning 
1st October, 1931. 

The emoluments of the Fellowship are {275 a year. 

The Fellow must be a graduate of a British University, and will be 
required to undertake teaching or research or both in social or economic 
science in, or in connection with, a British or North American University, 
and to reside for a certain period in an industrial community in Great 
Britain or the United States in such a manner as to associate him 
with the members of the community and to familiarise him with the 
conditions of working-class life. 

Further particulars can be obéained from the Hon. Secretary of 
the Trustees, Mr. J. J. Mallon, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, 
London, E.1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








YPEWRITING of every description undertaken by thoroughly 
experienced and highly-recommended typist. Quickness and accuracy guaranteed; 
moderate charges.—Miss CarLin, 16 Sherwood Gardens, New Barking, Essex. 





UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 





PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and al! Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
Conduit Street, W.r. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBorngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 








EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—Jamrs STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





ARMALADE-—as supplied to London clubs. Old family recipe, 


=, best now obtainable. 12 1-Ibs. carriage paid, 13s. Sample, 8d.—Dorotny 
ARTER, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours profitable. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 





ALE OF REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc.; 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies. Hand-knitted personally for you by expert 
knitters, plain, or in the famous “ Fair Isle’ patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and special 
Sale Discount during February only.—-Write now for illustrated booklet to :—S.T. gt 
Wu. D, Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. . 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. An open 
Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered for competition to girls over 12 and under 
14 on July Fn" 1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination, May sth 

to 7th.—Apply to the Hzap Mistress. 








Cas SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. An open 
Scholarship of {50 per annum is offered to girls over 10 and under 13 on July 3st, 
_ > Last date of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th.—Apply 


to the MISTRESS. 





SCHOOLS 


USSEX HIGHLANDS—PINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, 700 ft, 
above sea = Ashdown Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern individual 


met \. air. Home life and care. Entire charge at inclusive fees.—Apply 
the Principals, Miss M. K. Wirson, Miss E. STRACHAN. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and phvsical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff, 
Principal: Berta Humpnrey. 








CHOOL LIFE as a Joyful Adventure. Established to promote the 
ideals of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry. The Forest School, amid roo acres Private 
woodland, 200 feet above sea, on edge of New Forest, offers a sound education for 

normal boys and girls. Healthy development of body and mind. Riding, swimming, 
boating, fishing, crofting, etc. Pets encouraged. raduate staff. New illustrated 
prospectus from the Principal: C. K. Rutrer, B.a., Forest School, Godshill, Salisbury. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and advice 
concerning the most suitable establishments will be given free of charge to parents 
Stating their requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 

fees, etc.) to Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most 
complete guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 ‘mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HeEapmistress : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


errr HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 


methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals: Miss M. B. 
Rep, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, v.R.a.m. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Elocution, Dancing Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 {t.above sea- 
level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 











ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKEKDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. Co-educational. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Education for living. Montessori, Junior 
and Senior Schools. Full particulars from the Principal: H. Lyn Harris, M.a., LL.B. 


Os TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-10. Entire charge. Healthy situation 


on high ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schcols. 
Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS, 








= MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp Gissoroucn. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpEry Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life, Education on modern lines, Fully qualified staff.—Principal, 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 





RESTAURANT 


ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. Lunches, 12 till 2.30, 
1s. 9d. Table d’héte or 4 la carte. Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 2s. 6d. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘“ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Anima! pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrinciPar. 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the Pro 
East Harding Street, E.C.4; Published by the StatEsMAN PUBLISHING Co., Lrp., 


prietors by Eyre anp Spot1iswoopg, Ltp., His Majesty’s Printers, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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